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Editorial  pages 
dulled  by  too 


(See  page  11) 


New  York  News 
to  distribute 
Parade  magazine 
(See  page  15) 


“The  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of 

the  great  bulwarks  liberty...” 

—Qeorge  Mason 
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2nd  study  aiso 
finds  bigber 
readers  per  copy 
(See  page  7) 


A  great  newspaper  is  more  than  a  paper  towel 
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Why?  Because  the  re¬ 
sults  of  that  study  confirm 
what  we’ve  known  all  along. 
The  Dallas  Times  Herald  is 
the  leader  in  readership  in 
Dallas  County,  in  the  SMSA, 
and  in  the  entire  ADI. 


In  fact,  according  to 
Scarborough  (the  most  recent 
independent  research  avail¬ 
able),  we  lead  in  Dallas 
County  by  over  50,000  read¬ 
ers  daily  and  42,000  on 
Sunday.  We’ve  also  got  the 


kind  of  upscale  demograph¬ 
ics  you’re  after,  with  the  lead 
in  adults  ages  1 8  through 
54  and  in  household  incomes 
above  $25,000. 

So  if  you’re  looking  for 
Dallas,  look  to  the  Times 


Herald.  For  more  information 
on  the  results  of  the  1983 
Scarborough  Study,  call  John 
Wolf,  Senior  Vice  President 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
at  (214)  744-6335.  He’ll  be 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear. 


Dallas  Times  Herald 


S«Mircc  ScartHtn>ugh's  National  Newspaper  Audience  Ratings  Study  1983  Based  on  Five  Issue  Cumc  Daily  and  Rnir  Issue  Cume  Sunday. 


We’re  pluming 
into  the 
communities 

! 

we  serve. 


Harte-Hanks  newspapers  across  America  are  expanding  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  traditional  hometown  newspaper.  We’re 
becoming  Community  Information  Centers,,  reflecting  a  commit¬ 
ment  by  every  Harte-Hanks  newspaper  to  become  the  responsible 
source  for  information  in  its  community. 

This  means  far  more  than  supplying  news.  It  means  gathering, 
packaging  and  distributing  an  extensive  range  of  information  that 
fulfills  the  varied  needs  of  community  residents — from  shopping 
guides  to  special  sports  magazines,  even  recipe  booklets  with  the 
local  favorites. 

The  Record  News  and  Times  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  are  work¬ 
ing  examples  of  this  commitment.  The  newspapers  print  employe 
publications  for  more  than  a  dozen  local  industries,  a  newspaper  for 
the  local  military  base  and  many  other  special  publications  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  newspapers  themselves. 

When  we  say  we’re  becoming  Community  Information  Centers, 
we’re  plugging  into  a  community’s  heart  and  soul. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


*  Major  meetings  in  boid  face 

JULY 

7- 9— Virginia  Press  Association.  Wintergreen  Mountain  Inn, 

Wintergreen. 

12-16— internationai  Society  of  Weekiy  Newspaper  Editors,  Center 
College,  Danville,  Ky. 

14-16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Bedford 
Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

14- 16— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

15- 16 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Grand  Hotel,  Mackinac  Island. 

15-17 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Gulf  State  Park  Resort, 

Gulf  Shores. 

17- 29— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 

Marriott  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-21 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association  Daily  Meeting,  America 
Club,  Kohler. 

25-28 — Newspaper  Advertising  Co-Operative  Network  (NACON), 
semi-annual  meeting,  Marriott  Hotel.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

27-30 — Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Association,  Holiday  Inn 
Winnipeg,  Canada. 

31-8/2 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  The  Broadmoor 

Hotel  Colorado  Springs. 

AUGUST 

6-7 — Religion  Newswriters  Association,  Georgia  Hotel,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  Canada 

18- 20 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Oglebay  Park.  Wheeling. 

19- 20 — West  Texas  Press  Association.  Americana  Hotel,  Fort  Worth, 

SEPTEMBER 

8- 11 — National  WIRE  WATCH,  Downtown  Marriott  Hotel,  Chicago. 

11-14 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Montauk  Yacht 

Club  and  Inn,  Montauk,  Long  Island. 

15-17 — Missouri  Press  Association  Trade  Show,  Adam's  Mark  Hotel, 
Kansas  City. 

18-20 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Fall 

Conference,  Civic  Center.  Eau  Claire,  Wise. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


10-15 — American  Press  Institute,  Promoting  the  Daily  Newspaper, 
Reston,  Va. 

17-20 — SNPA  Foundation,  Layout,  Design  and  Graphics,  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times. 

22-30 — Journalism  Workshop  on  Teaching:  Writing,  Reporting  and 
Editing,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

25-8/3 — University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  Use  of  the  Newspaper 
as  a  Classroom  Teaching  Tool. 

29-31 — Economic  Issues  Conference  for  West  Coast  Journalists, 
Foundation  for  American  Communications  and  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion,  sponsors:  Asilomar  Conference  Center,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 

AUGUST 

14-17— SNPA  Foundation,  "Photojournalism,”  Texas  Tech  Univ¬ 
ersity,  Lubbock. 

17 —  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Writer's  Seminar,  Dailies. 
Holiday  Inn,  Stevens  Point. 

18—  Wisconsin  Association,  Writer's  Seminar,  Weeklies  Holiday 
Inn,  Stevens  Point. 

21- 27 — Modern  Media  Institute,  Newspaper  Design  for  the  80's, 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

22- 24 — ^ANPA  Labor  Relations  Seminar,  L'Enfant  Plara  Hotel, 

Washington,  D.C. 
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Editorial  workshop _ 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Bits  and  pieces  No.  590 


A  typographical  mischance,  or  something,  made  the 
introductory  item  in  the  latest  Editorial  Workshop 
meaningless,  so  I  would  like  to  have  another  crack  at  it: 

Lately  the  press  has  fastened  on  a  new  solecism,  based 
on  misuse  of  the  word  marry.  An  example:  “In  1956  she 
remarried,  to  an  artist.”  The  thing  does  not  hang  together, 
as  should  be  obvious:  “In  1956  she  remarried;  her  second 
husband  was  an  artist.”  Newsweek' s  special  edition  celeb¬ 
rating  its  50th  anniversary,  an  admirable  job  that  reviewed 
the  last  half-century  by  focusing  on  the  lives  of  residents  of 
a  single  town,  contained  several  examples  of  this  lapse. 
Many  journalistic  goofs  are  excusable,  perhaps,  by  the 
pressure  and  haste  of  putting  out  a  newspaper.  But  surely  a 
project  like  this  must  have  had  the  benefit  of  abundant  time 
and  careful  editorial  second-guessing.  But  not  careful 
enough.  I  have  seen  this  gaucherie  elsewhere.  One  of  the 
country’s  leading  newspapers  permitted  itself  to  say,  “She 
made  her  life  more  complicated  by  marrying  again,  to  an 
engineer.”  Understandable  enough,  to  be  sure,  but 
acceptable  expression  demands  expression  that  conforms 
to  certain  standards.  “She  married  (or  remarried)  to 
(whomever)”  does  not. 

♦  *  * 

From  The  New  Yorker,  a  formerly  impeccably  edited 
periodical:  ”...  an  era  in  which  Universal  can,  with 
impugnity,  omit  the  names  ...” 

*  *  ♦ 

“Jones  was  at  his  wit’s  end.”  This  is  more  than  an 
example  of  a  randomly  misplaced  apostrophe.  What  the 
writer  intended  to  say  was  that  Jones  had  exhausted  his 
mental  powers  in  confronting  the  problem,  whatever  it 
was,  at  hand.  But  what  the  writer  said  was  that  Jones  had 
been  a  wit — that  is,  one  noted  for  his  skill  at  repartee  and 
for  his  perceptive  humor — but  now  had  lost  this  enviable 
talent. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  sofa  was  advertised  as  having  a  simplistic  design. 
Which  brings  to  mind  the  cartoon  showing  an  executive 
behind  his  desk,  admonishing  an  underling,  “When  I  want 
a  simplistic  answer,  Jones,  I’ll  ask  for  it.”  Simplistic  is  not 
merely  a  fancy  synonym  for  simple;  it  means  oversimpli¬ 
fied.  The  couch  with  the  simplistic  design,  then,  seems 
likely  to  fall  apart. 

♦  ♦  * 

“This  is  going  to  rank  among  the  biggest  storms  of  all 
times,”  he  said.  The  form  of  the  expression  is  of  all  time, 
not  all  times. 

♦  ♦  * 

You  must  occasionally  get  communiques,  as  I  do,  with  a 
printed  heading  reading  “From  the  Desk  of  Ichabod 
Crane”  (or  whoever).  Of  course,  such  messages  obviously 
emanate  only  from  pompous  asses.  Once,  in  an  irksome 
mood,  I  replied,  “1  have  just  received  a  message  from  your 
desk,  and  hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  reply  directly 
to  you  in  person.  That  must  be  some  desk,  to  be  able  to 
carry  on  your  correspondence  for  you.  It  must  have  a 
built-in  computer  of  some  kind,  and  the  fact  that  I  am 
overawed  by  it  only  indicated  that  1  am  behind  the  times.  I 
am  in  fact  envious,  and  only  wish  I  had  a  desk  that  could 
reply  to  your  desk,  and  we  could  just  stand  back  and  let  our 
desks  communicate.  Still,  that  might  have  the  effect  of 
putting  us  out  of  touch.  On  the  whole,  I  still  prefer  person- 
to-person  messages,  in  my  old-fashioned  way.” 
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CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTORS 


HOW  MUCH  IS  TOO  MUCH  TO  DRINK 
IFTOU'RE  DRIVING? 

USING  THIS  CHART  MAY  HELP  YOU  KNOW  YOUR  LIMIT 


First,  you  should  understand 
that  drinking  any  amount  of  alco¬ 
hol  can  impair  your  ability  to  drive. 

The  generally  accepted  way 
to  measure  intoxication  is  by  your 
Blood  Alcohol  Concentration 
(BAC).  In  most  areas,  the  legal 
definition  of  intoxication  is  .10  per¬ 
cent  BAC  and  above.  However,  long 
before  you  reach  .10  BAC,  your 
judgment  and  motor  skills  deterio¬ 
rate  rapidly.  In  fact,  some  states 
include  the  definition  of  impaired 
driving  ability,  which  usually 
begins  at  .05  percent. 

Important  factors  to  keep  in 
mind  are  how  much  you’ve  drunk 
in  a  given  period  of  time,  how  much 
you  weigh  and  whether  you’ve  been 
eating.  Your  age,  individual  metab¬ 
olism  and  experience  with  drink¬ 
ing  are  also  factors.  However,  it 
simply  is  not  true  that  beer  or  wine 
is  less  likely  to  make  you  drunk 
than  so-called  "hard”  drinks.  A 
6-ounce  glass  of  wine,  a  12-ounce 
can  of  beer  or  iy2  ounces  of  86- 
proof  whiskey  have  about  the  same 
amount  of  alcohol  and  will  have 
about  the  same  effect  on  you. 

How  to  estimate  your  Blood 
Alcohol  Concentration.  Although 
the  effects  of  alcohol  vary  a  great 
deal,  the  average  effects  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  chart  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration. 
Find  your  weight  in  the  left-hand 
column  and  then  refer  to  the 
number  of  drinks  you  have  had  or 
intend  to  have  over  a  two-hour 
period.  For  example,  if  you  weigh 
160  pounds  and  have  had  four  beers 
over  the  first  two  hours  you’re 
drinking,  your  Blood  Alcohol  Con¬ 
centration  would  be  dangerously 
beyond  .05  percent,  and  your  driv¬ 
ing  ability  would  be  seriously  im¬ 
paired— a  dangerous  driving 
situation.  Six  beers  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  would  give  you  a  BAC  of  over 
.10  percent— the  level  generally 
accepted  as  proof  of  intoxication. 


It  is  easier  to  get  drunk  than 
it  is  to  get  sober.  The  effects  of 
drinking  do  taper  off  as  the  alcohol 
passes  through  your  body,  but  the 
drop  is  slow.  In  the  example  above, 
the  person  who  had  six  beers  would 
still  have  significant  traces  of  al¬ 
cohol  in  his  blood  six  hours  later. 


Having  a  full  stomach  will  post¬ 
pone  somewhat  the  effects  of  al¬ 
cohol.  but  it  will  not  keep  you  from 
becoming  drunk. 

Black  coffee,  cold  showers,  or 
walking  around  outdoors  will  do 
nothing  to  make  you  sober.  Of 
course,  someone  who  claims.  "I’ll 
be  okay  as  soon  as  I  get  behind  the 
wheel,”  may  be  making  a  fatal  mis- 
judgment. 

At  General  Motors,  we  have 
developed  a  device  which  tests  a 
driver’s  reflexes  and  motor  re¬ 
sponses  before  it  allows  the  car  to 
start.  The  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  is  now  testing  it  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  a  deterrent  to  repeat 
offenders.  Today,  you,  the  driver, 
have  to  know  your  limits  and  when 
you’ve  gone  beyond  them.  If  you 


have  any  doubts,  don’t  drive. 

Even  if  you’re  not  drinking, 
other  drivers  may  be.  Your  best 
protection  is  still  the  seat  belts  in 
your  car.  Accidents  do  happen, 
and  wearing  lap  and  shoulder  belts 
doubles  your  chances  of  coming 
through  one  alive. 


This  advertisement  is  part  of  our 
continuing  effort  to  give  custom¬ 
ers  useful  information  about 
their  cars  and  trucks  and  the 
company  that  builds  them. 


MARKOFEXCEUENCE 


Chevrolet  •  Pontiac 
Oldsmobile  •  Buick 
Cadillac  •  CMC  Truck 


DRINKS  (TWO-HOUR  PERIOD) 

Weight  l'/2  ozs.  86°  Liquor  or  12  ozs.  Beer 
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BE  CAREFUL  DRIVING  DRIVING  IMPAIRED  DO  NOT  DRIVE 

BAC  TO  .05%  .05-.09%  .10%  &  UP 

Source:  NMTS.A 

The  chart  shows  average  responses.  Younger  people  generally  become  impaired 
sooner,  while  older  people  have  more  vision  problems  at  night. Tests  show  a  wide 
range  of  responses  even  for  people  of  the  same  age  and  weight.  For  some  people, 
one  drink  may  be  too  many. 
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Editorial  topics 

A  retired  editorial  writer  said  editorial  pages  are  crammed 
with  too  much  government-related  material  on  the  wrong 
assumption  that  readers,  like  newspaper  editors,  are  “gov¬ 
ernment  junkies.”  In  coining  that  phrase.  Gil  Cranberg, 
formerly  of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  will  go  down  in  history 
with  Jenk  Jones  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune  who  accused  newspaper 
editors  of  practicing  “Afghanistanism.”  They  could  write  a- 
bout  Afghanistan  with  impunity  because  very  few  of  their 
readers  knew  anything  about  it  and  there  were  no  Afghans 
among  them,  he  said.  Cranberg  is  suggesting  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  fill  space  on  their  pages,  and  on  the  op-ed  pages,  with 
comment  about  government  without  fear  of  contradiction 
because  few  readers  really  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

Of  course,  editorial  writers  will  contend  it  is  their  duty  to 
shed  light  on  the  complicated  political  issues  and  govern¬ 
ment  problems  of  the  moment  regardless  of  how  much  space 
it  takes.  Cranberg  believes,  however,  the  subject  is  worked  to 
death  because  it  is  easier  for  the  writers  to  be  erudite  on  such 
matters  than  it  is  to  be  interesting,  informative  and  enter¬ 
taining  on  subjects  involving  philosophy,  music,  science, 
health,  the  arts  in  the  same  space. 

Editors  will  accept  or  reject  Cranberg’s  comment  depend¬ 
ing  on  their  own  appraisal  of  the  role  their  pages  should  play. 
He  has  given  them  a  lot  to  think  about. 

Readership  and  rates 

A  study  by  Scarborough  Research  Corp.  shows  that  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers  averaged  2.77  readers  per  copy  confirming  an 
earlier  study  by  Simmons  Market  Research  Bureau  which 
reported  2.73  readers  per  copy.  These  figures  are  20%  higher 
than  the  2.2  readers  discovered  in  earlier  studies. 

This  is  vitally  important  information  for  newspapers — two 
independent  research  organizations  arriving  at  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  results.  It  would  be  important,  of  course,  to 
know  why  there  has  been  this  increase  in  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  (which  is  on  top  of  the  more  than  one  million  increase 
in  copies  sold  per  day)  but  we  think  the  efforts  of  these  research¬ 
ers  to  “ferret  out”  the  reasons  implies  the  research  results 
might  be  suspect.  We  don’t  question  the  results  of  the  re¬ 
search;  we  question  the  motives  of  those  who  disbelieve 
them. 

All  of  this  has  a  bearing  on  the  letter  from  the  R.J. Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company  to  newspaper  publishers  questioning  the 
validity  of  advertising  rates  on  a  cost-per-thousand  basis 
from  market  to  market.  Newspapers  differ  in  content  and 
attraction,  just  as  their  readers  vary  in  their  interests  and 
intensity,  so  we  don’t  believe  cost-per-thousand  should  be  the 
only  criteria. 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged  The  Journalist  estab¬ 
lished  March  22.  1884.  Newspaperdom  established 
March  1892.  the  Fourth  Estate.  March  1. 1894.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  June  29. 1901 .  Advertising.  January  22. 1925 
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Letters 


THE  WAR  CORRESPONDEKrTS'  BEAT 


Cartoon  by  Steve  Greenberg,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 


BOTTOM  LINE 

It  seems  that  in  the  crunch  of  daily 
activity  here  at  the  Express,  approval 
of  the  new  SAU  program  slipped  by 
me. 

Nothing  is  irrevocable.  I  don’t  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  general  approach  to  the 
new  SAU  program.  We  went  along 
with  Newsplan  and  the  first  SAU  deci¬ 
sions. 

We  converted  from  eight  to  nine  col¬ 
umns  some  years  ago  and  then  to  six 
columns  when  some  of  the  industry 
programs  were  put  into  effect.  At  the 
same  time,  we  converted  our  local  bill¬ 
ing  to  lines. 

To  my  knowledge,  all  advertising 
agencies  order  their  schedules  in  lines. 
Therefore,  all  newspapers  are  billing 
national  in  lines.  It  would  seem  logical 
that  we  could  continue  with  that  line 
measure,  which  would  not  cause  the 
industry  to  make  any  change  in  its  bill¬ 
ing  procedure  and  would  still  provide 
the  opportunity  for  the  SAU  program. 

Our  national  representatives,  at  my 
request,  have  talked  to  a  number  of 
agencies  in  New  York,  and  they  have 
no  feeling  pro  or  con  about  this  change. 
The  impetus  for  it  has  come  from  sever¬ 
al  major  newspapers  and  it  seems  like 
change  for  the  sake  of  change.  When 
the  several  other  industry  programs 
were  put  into  effect,  some  agencies  fol¬ 
lowed  that  pattern  and  many  did  not. 

I’m  afraid  we’ll  find  a  mix  of  line  and 
inch  billing  and  it  will  be  more  confus¬ 
ing  than  it  will  be  constructive.  In  some 
responses  to  my  letters  on  this  matter,  I 
was  told  that  everybody  recognizes  an 
inch.  Agency  people  understand  a  line. 
It  allows  us  to  fill  advertising  as  ordered 
or  in  the  space  occupied  without  con¬ 
cern  for  quarter  or  half  inch  measures. 
I’m  sure  that  not  all  agencies  will  use 
the  SAU  designation. 

Finally,  many  agencies  today  pre¬ 
pare  and  order  copy  for  local  advertis¬ 
ers,  so  we’re  looking  at  the  possibility 
of  orders  with  inches  and  lines,  which  is 
a  situation  we  recently  corrected. 

The  bottom  line  is,  will  it  sell  more 
national  advertising  space.  1  can’t  see 
that  it’s  the  answer.  Let’s  rethink  the 
direction  we’re  taking.  SAU — ok!  In¬ 
ches — no! 

Ed  Howard 

(Howard  is  director  of  sales  and 
marketing,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express.) 

SAD  NOTE 

The  June  1 1  E&P  reported  the  dis¬ 
continuation  of  the  Jim  Merrel  Reli¬ 
gious  Liberty  contest  because  the  en¬ 
tries  were  poor  and  few. 

What  a  sad  commentary.  It  bothers 
me  that  while  secular  publications 
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quickly  and  righly  attack  court  deci¬ 
sions  limiting  First  Amendment  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  they  seem  to  fall  si¬ 
lent  when  that  part  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  promising  religious  freedom  is 
under  judicial  attack. 

It  seems  strange  to  expect  much 
sympathy  for  the  decay  of  freedom  of 
the  press  when  people  don’t  see  news¬ 
papers  using  their  widely-heard  edito¬ 
rial  voice  in  behalf  of  any  part  of  the 
First  Amendment  but  their  own. 

I  am  thinking  primarily  of  the  ruling 
forbiding  Lubbock,  Texas  students 
from  gathering  for  religious  meetings 

Correction 


The  headline  on  the  cover  of  E&P  for 
June  25,  “Cincinnati  joint  agreement  in 
jeopardy,’’  was  wrong.  The  city  where 
the  joint  operating  agency  is  being  re¬ 
viewed  is  (Tolumbus,  Ohio,  as  reported 
in  the  story  on  page  10. 


on  campus,  and  Senator  Mark  Hat¬ 
field’s  bill  to  overturn  that  decision.  In 
contrast,  if  the  court  had  shut  down  a 
school  newspaper.  I’m  sure  the  edito¬ 
rials  would  fly  and  that  the  press  would 
support  a  bill  to  overturn  the  ruling. 

Even  if  it  was  just  for  self-interest,  it 
seems  the  press  would  recognize  the 
danger  of  letting  the  other  end  of  the 
First  Amendment  boat  sink. 

Brad  Haugaard 
(Haugaard  is  editorial  assistant  of 
Focus  on  the  Family  magazine  in  Arca¬ 
dia,  Calif.) 


Short  takes 

He  birdied  the  final  hole  by  canning  a 
right-footer.— Anaheim  Bulletin. 

Headline:  America  reasses  child 
rearing  practices. — Casper  (Wyo.) 
Star-Tribune. 
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20%  higher  reader  per  copy 
figure  found  in  2nd  study 


By  David  Astor 

A  just-completed  study  from  Scar¬ 
borough  Research  Corp.  shows  that 
daily  newspapers  average  2.77  readers 
per  copy  —  almost  the  same  as  the  2.73 
readers  per  copy  reported  earlier  this 
year  by  Simmons  Market  Research 
Bureau  (E&P,  Feb.  12). 

The  figures  in  both  studies  are  about 
20%  higher  than  the  2.2  average  that 
has  turned  up  in  prior  years. 

"This  is  a  very  big  factor  that  news¬ 
papers  are  going  to  have  to  consider,” 
said  John  F.  Maloney,  research  consul¬ 
tant  for  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  and  technical  monitor  for 
the  Newspaper  Research  Council/In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  Marketing  Executives. 

Maloney  noted  that  the  difference 
might  be  partially  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  national  syndicated  Scarborough 
and  Simmons  studies  were  conducted 
by  telephone  rather  than  the  previous 
personal  interview  method.  Another 
possible  reason  could  be  the  recession 
causing  readers  to  save  money  by  bor¬ 
rowing  someone  else’s  paper. 

Scarborough’s  director  of  newspap¬ 
er  client  services  Lou  Francis  said: 
"The  more  detailed  and  thorough  inter¬ 
viewing  in  this  study  may  have  unco¬ 
vered  more  readers.  The  estimated  cir¬ 
culation  figures  may  understate  the 
actual  circulations  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.  Or,  the  previous  benchmark 
used  by  the  industry  may  be  under¬ 
stated.  Many  local  market  studies  con¬ 
ducted  by  independent  newspaper  re¬ 
search  companies  have  often  shown 
higher  readers  per  copy  than  the  indus¬ 
try  benchmark.” 

Maloney  said  Scarborough  and  Sim¬ 
mons  were  in  the  process  of  conducting 
tests  to  see  if  they  can  "ferret  out”  why 
the  readers  per  copy  average  has  risen 
so  significantly. 

The  ARF,  added  Maloney,  will  hope¬ 
fully  finish  an  audit  of  "Scarborough’s 
National  Newspaper  Audience  Ratings 
Study”  by  the  end  of  July.  In  late  win¬ 
ter,  the  ARF  gave  a  positive  audit  to  the 
"Simmons  1982  National  Study  of  Loc¬ 
al  Newspaper  Ratings”  (E&P,  March 
12),  which  involved  109  daily  and  80 
Sunday  newspapers  in  40  markets. 
Simmons,  which  interviewed  almost 
58,000  respondents,  conducted  its  field 
work  between  January  and  July  1982, 
according  to  the  ARF. 


Scarborough  interviewed  almost 
65,000  people  in  51  markets  between 
Sept.  1982  and  late  March  1983  for  its 
study,  which  measured  153  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  groups ,  1 1 3  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  and  newspaper 
groups,  and  three  Saturday  papers. 

In  the  case  of  88  newspapers  mea¬ 
sured  in  both  the  Scarborough  and  Sim¬ 
mons  studies  (which  used  similar  prob¬ 
ability  sampling  and  questioning  techi- 
ques),  the  average  readers  per  copy 
were  a  close  2.80  for  SRC  and  2.86  for 
SMRB,  according  to  Maloney. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  for  inst¬ 
ance,  Maloney  noted  that  the  readers 
per  daily  newspaper  copy  were  found 
to  be  3.05  by  Scarborough  and  3. 10  by 
Simmons  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
2.88  (Scarborough)  and  2.98  (Simmons) 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner, 
3.33  and  3.31  for  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  2.48  and  2.41  for  the  Orange 
County  Register,  3.12  and  3.01  for  the 
San  Bernardino  Sun,  and  2.68  and  2.62 
for  the  Riverside  Press-Enterprise. 

“Not  all  comparisons  were  this 
close,  especially  for  small  cities,” 
stated  Maloney,  "but  the  pattern  was 
for  the  differences  to  be  within  half  a 
reader  per  copy.” 

Many  newspapers  will  be  happy  with 
the  higher  readers  per  copy  average, 
said  Maloney,  noting,  "It  means  there 
are  more  people  seeing  their  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  papers.”  This  could  poss¬ 
ibly  lead  to  ad  rate  increases. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  newspaper 
readers  per  copy  finding,  Scarborough 
reported  that  Sunday  newspapers  have 
a  2.63  average.  This  compares  to  the 
approximately  2.5  Simmons  Sunday 
newspaper  readers  per  copy  average. 

Scarborough’s  study  also  shows  that 
over  84  million,  or  73.5%,  of  adults  in 
the  51  measured  ADIs  read  at  least  one 
newspaper  on  an  average  weekday. 
And  over  86.3  million,  or  75.5%,  of  the 
adults  read  at  least  one  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  The  study  shows  newspaper 
readers  in  each  of  the  5 1  markets  by  24 
of  their  demographic  characteristics, 
the  presence  of  pay  and  cable  tv  in  the 
household,  and  four  selected  product 
categories.  These  include  new  car 
purchases  in  the  past  two  years, 
domestic  air  travel  in  the  past  12 
months,  movie  attendance  in  the  past 
three  months,  and  food  expenditures  in 
the  past  seven  days. 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 


H.L.  Stevenson 


Stevenson  appointed 
to  new  UPl  position 


H.L.  Stevenson  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident/editorial  for  United 
Press  International,  a  new  position. 

The  promotion  will  take  effect  when 
a  successor  is  found  for  Stevenson  as 
editor-in-chief  for  the  news  service. 
Stevenson  will  continue  to  perform 
those  duties  until  that  time. 

Stevenson,  who  will  be  based  in  New 
York,  was  editor-in-chief  for  the  past 
1 1  years  and  prior  to  that  was  managing 
editor  of  the  service  for  seven  years. 

William  J.  Small,  UPl  president,  said 
Stevenson  will  work  directly  with  him 
in  a  number  of  areas,  including  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  news  service.  Bill  Adler, 
UPl  spokesman,  said  Stevenson  will 
work  “very  closely’’  with  the  re¬ 
vamped  UPl  Advisory  Board. 

"We  hope  to  name  a  new  editor-in- 
chief  soon  to  free  Stevenson  to  deal 
with  these  vital  projects.  We  also  want 
him  to  travel  regularly  to  our  six  region¬ 
al  news  centers  to  give  added  guidance 
to  the  editors  in  charge  of  our  growing 
local  and  regional  services,”  Small 
said. 

Stevenson,  53,  joined  the  then  U- 
nited  Press  in  1953  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
his  native  state.  He  worked  as  a 
correspondent  in  Jackson  and  several 
Southern  cities  before  becoming  Virgi¬ 
nia  state  news  editor  in  1957.  He  was  a 
news  editor  in  New  York  and  Southern 
division  news  editor  in  Atlanta  prior  to 
his  appointment  in  1%5  as  managing 
editor  in  New  York. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  sportswriter 
with  weeklies  in  Picayune  and  Poplar- 
ville.  Miss. 
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Goldwater’s  FolA  bill 
exemptions  criticized 


By  James  E.  Roper 

Four  witnesses  asked  a  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  (June  28)  to  make  sure  that 
Federal  Courts  have  a  right  to  review 
any  decisions  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  may  make  to  exempt  some  of 
its  files  from  disclosure  under  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act. 

The  witnesses  testified  on  a  bill  by 
Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  (D-Ariz.)  that 
would  allow  CIA  to  designate  certain 
“operational”  files  as  exempt  from  dis¬ 
closure. 

Goldwater's  stated  aim  is  to  protect 
national  security  secrets  but  at  the 
same  time  require  CIA  to  provide  other 
information  requested  under  FolA.  But 
who  would  make  sure  that  CIA  ex¬ 
empted  files  only  to  protect  state  sec¬ 
rets  and  not  to  hide  politically  embar¬ 
rassing  material  or  its  own  blunders? 

Let  anyone  who  is  denied  informa¬ 
tion  from  CIA  under  FolA  have  the 
right  to  seek  judicial  review  said  the 
four  witnesses.  They  were:  Charles  S. 
Rowe  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  editor  and 
publisher  of  Fredericksburg  (Va.) 
Freelance-Star;  Steven  Dornfeld.  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Mark  H. 
Lynch  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union;  and  Sen.  David  F.  Durenberger 
(R-Minn). 

They  also  agreed  that  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
which  was  hearing  their  testimony, 
should  exercise  close  oversight  of 
CIA’s  actions  on  disclosure.  The 
ACLU's  Lynch  said  CIA's  current  re¬ 
sponses  to  requests  under  FolA  are 
“grudging  and  uncooperative.”  CIA 
now  takes  from  two  to  three  years  to 
answer  some  requests  and  complains 
that  it  has  to  go  through  the  motions  of 
researching  some  requests  that 
obviously  never  can  be  answered. 

A  year  ago,  CIA  wanted  to  exempt 
all  of  its  files  from  disclosure  under 
FolA  but  now  is  going  along  with  the 
Goldwater  Bill.  The  measure  would 
allow  CIA  to  designate  as  exempt  its 
“operational”  files  dealing  with  foreign 
intelligence,  counter-intelligence,  ter¬ 
rorism  and  exchange  with  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments.  CIA  would  still  have  to  re¬ 
spond  to  an  individual's  request  for  in¬ 
formation  about  his  own  file  at  Cl  A  and 
about  other  matters  that  do  not  disclose 
other  security  matters  such  as  intelli¬ 
gence-gathering  methods  or  sources. 

“No  representative  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  wants  to  in  any  way  en¬ 
danger  the  lives  of  those  people  in¬ 
volved  in  maintaining  that  security,” 
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said  Rowe,  who  was  speaking  for 
ANPA.  “We  must  trust  the  veracity  of 
the  statements  by  CIA  officials  that 
passage  of  S.1324  (the  Goldwater  Bill) 
would  not  result  in  additional  informa¬ 
tion  being  withheld  by  tfie  CIA,  but 
would  free  the  agency  from  the  search 
and  review  of  information  that  is  cur¬ 
rently  exempted  from  release.  We  also 
must  and  will  rely  on  the  wisdom  and 
diligence  of  the  congressional  oversight 
process  .  .  . 

“We  believe  further  refinement  of  S. 
1324  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  im¬ 
mense  power  that  would  be  invested  in 
the  director  of  the  Cl  A  with  the  passage 
of  this  bill  does  not  upset  the  delicate 
balance  of  the  government’s  need  for 
secrecy,  the  public’s  right  to  know  and 
an  individual’s  right  to  privacy.” 

Dornfeld  said  SPJ,  SDX  had  “a 
bushel  basket  of  questions”  about  the 
bill,  including;  “under  the  bill’s  ex¬ 
traordinarily  broad  definition  of  ‘oper¬ 
ational  file’  what  is  to  prevent  more  and 
more  information  from  being  hidden, 
including  information  now  releasable 
under  FolA?” 

“Any  cynicism  journalists  have  a- 
bout  the  true  intent  of  S.  1324  derives 
from  a  fear  that  this  bill  is  just  another 
deep  pothole  on  the  same  one-way 
street  that  has  alreay  given  us  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  March  1 1  directive  on  national 
security  information,  last  year’s  execu¬ 
tive  order  on  classification,  the  Justice 
Department’s  policy  on  fee  waivers 
and  a  retrogressive  package  of  FolA 
amendments,”  Dornfeld  said. 

Durenberger  took  the  witness  stand 
before  the  committee.  “1  can  accept,” 
said  the  senator,  “the  CIA’s  need  to 
reduce  the  burdens  and  risks  associ¬ 
ated  with  searching  operational  files. 
But  the  CIA,  in  turn,  must  accept  the 
need  for  some  sort  of  judicial  review  of 
cases  in  which  the  FolA  search  exemp¬ 
tion  is  asserted.  Often  this  may  require 
nothing  more  than  a  CIA  affidavit  ex¬ 
plaining  that  a  certain  file  contains 
materials  on  qp  operation  the  existence 
of  which  cannot  be  declassified.  But 
this  is  far  better  than  trusting  a  ‘de¬ 
signation’  by  the  director  of  Central  In¬ 
telligence.  If  this  system  is  to  work,  we 
must  build  into  it  the  legitimacy  and 
self-policing  that  come  from  submis¬ 
sions  under  oath. 

A  Justice  Department  witness,  Mary 
C.  Lawton,  gave  the  Goldwater  Bill 
“wholehearted  support”  as  likely  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  FolA  litigation  that 
Justice  has  to  handle.  Retired  Major 
General  Richard  X.  Larkin  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Former  Intelligence  Officers 
supported  the  bill  but  said  it  should 


cover  other  intelligence  agencies  as 
well  as  CIA.  Speaking  as  an  individual, 
John  Norton  Moore,  the  chairman  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Law  and  National  Security, 
said,  “ultimately  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  is  a  more  general  exclusion  for 
the  intelligence  community  from  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  FolA.” 

After  the  testimony,  Goldwater 
announced  that  the  intelligence  com¬ 
mittee,  which  he  chairs,  would  act  on 
his  bill  in  July  after  the  senate  returns 
July  1 1  from  its  independence  day  re¬ 
cess.  The  Goldwater  Bill,  applying  only 
to  CIA,  is  separate  from  another  bill 
and  amendments,  waiting  for  senate 
floor  action,  to  alter  FolA  generally. 


Clarence  W.  Harding 


Clarence  W.  Harding, 
ex-P.R.  chief  dies 

Clarence  W.  Harding,  81,  retired 
public  relations  director  of  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  died  June  20. 

Harding  joined  the  Tribune  in  1925 
on  a  full-time  basis  after  graduating 
from  Notre  Dame.  He  had  worked  part- 
time  at  a  local  radio  station,  where  he 
worked  as  a  pianist. 

He  was  an  early  member  and  former 
president  and  board  member  of  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  was  the  holder  of  INPA’s 
Silver  Shovel  Award,  and  the  recipient 
of  the  Editor  &  Pi  bi.ismkr  Promotion 
Award  for  his  annual  Voice  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  contributor’s  banquet,  which  rec¬ 
ognizes  Voice  writers  for  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Tribune. 

Harding  set  up  a  public  relations 
committee  for  the  American  Newspap¬ 
er  Publishers  Association,  of  which  he 
was  chairman  from  1960  to  1969. 
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Fund  raising  drive  begun 
by  Nationai  News  Councii 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

“We  are  optimistic,  but  we  have  a 
good  deal  of  work  to  do,”  chairman 
Lucy  Wilson  Benson  said  of  the 
National  News  Council's  plans  to  step 
up  its  fund  raising  activities  im¬ 
mediately. 

Benson,  who  is  directing  plans  for 
the  fund  raising  campaign,  told  the  June 
20  meeting  of  the  council  that  she  is 
receiving  “many  good  vibrations"  in 
approaching  several  foundations,  cor¬ 
porations,  and  individuals  who  have 
expressed  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
council.  Contributions  announced  at 
the  meeting  included  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion  raising  its  annual  gift  from  $25  .(KK) 
to  $27,500.  Also,  Warren  Buffett, 
newspaper  owner  and  financier,  sent 
another  gift  of  $10.0(K).  He  has  been  an 
individual  contributor  earlier. 

The  funding  emergency  occupied 
part  of  the  June  20  session  at  the  coun¬ 
cil  headquarters  in  New  York  City, 
which  included  election  of  Andrew  C. 
Sigler,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Champion  International  Cor¬ 
poration,  as  a  public  member. 

Sigler's  company  co-sponsors  the 
annual  Champion  Media  Awards  for 
Economic  Understanding  with  the 
Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business  Admi¬ 
nistration  at  Dartmouth  College. 

At  the  request  of  Robert  C. 
Maynard,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  he  was  given 
a  one-year  leave  as  media  member. 
Maynard  asked  for  leave  because  of  his 
newly  acquired  duties  as  chief  prop¬ 
rietor  of  the  newspaper  which  was 
formerly  owned  by  the  Gannett  Co. 

Edward  W.  Barrett,  former  dean  of 
the  Columbia  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  was  named  an  interim  member 
to  serve  during  Maynard’s  absence. 

Richard  S.  Salarit,  the  new  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  did  not  attend  his  first  meeting;  in¬ 
stead  he  was  confined  to  Norwalk 
(Conn.)  Hospital  recovering  from  an 
operation  for  removal  of  one  kidney. 
He  telephoned  from  the  hospital  during 
the  luncheon  break,  with  greetings  to 
the  members  and  submitted  a  memor¬ 
andum  to  the  meeting  on  “the  state  of 
the  council.” 

Salant  said,  “1  think  it  is  clear  that  as 
it  enters  its  second  decade  of  existence, 
the  council  has  fallen  short  of  the  hopes 
and  expectations  which  led  to  its  crea¬ 
tion.  The  shortfall,  I  believe,  has  been 
for  both  internal  and  external  reasons. 
By  hindsight,  some  of  our  wounds  have 
been  self-inflicted.” 
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Salant  said  it  is  imperative  that  the 
budget  be  significantly  increased 
beyond  the  current  $350,000.  He  added 
the  staff  needs  strengthening.  “We 
have  too  few  people  doing  too  much 
and  the  skills  of  our  staff  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  areas  of  expertise  are  diverted 
by  having  to  attend  to  time-consuming 
administrative  details.” 

On  the  need  to  increase  the  council's 
“visibility,”  Salant  asked  that  his  new¬ 
ly  launched  course  of  making  prompt 
statements  on  media  issues  (not  involv¬ 
ing  particular  news  organizations  and 
particular  complaints)  be  ratified. 

The  members  agreed  to  “try  out” 
Salant’s  proposal  to  continue  state¬ 
ments  on  media  issues  under  his  name 
“and  see  if  it  turns  out  to  be  construc¬ 
tive.” 

The  complaint  cases  on  the  agenda 
included  three  from  the  American  Irish 
Unity  Committee — one  against  the 
New  York  Times  and  one  against  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  both  of  which 
were  found  “unwarranted.” 

The  other  was  against  NBC  News. 
That  latter  case  brought  criticism  to 
NBC  News  for  its  lack  of  promptness  in 
correcting  its  erroneous  report  that  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  had  in  the  past 
used  kidnapping  for  ransom  as  a  fund¬ 
raising  tactic.  The  error  was  in  the 
February  9  broadcast,  but  it  was  not 
until  May  13,  after  the  News  Council 
had  intervened,  that  the  network  ack¬ 
nowledged  the  error  and  not  until  May 
24  broadcast  the  correction. 

The  News  Council  found  itself  at 
fault  on  promptness.  The  finding  noted 
the  council  received  the  complaint  ab¬ 
out  March  21  and  did  not  forward  the 
complaint  to  NBC  News  until  six 
weeks  later.  “Both  NBC  News  and  the 
Council  should  have  done  better,”  the 
finding  concluded. 

A  complaint  that  a  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  feature  article  unfairly 
stereotyped  a  large  group  of  people 
based  on  the  actions  of  a  few  members 
of  the  group  was  found  “warranted.” 

The  council  finding  stated  in  part: 
“The  writer  (Warren  Hinckle)  defined 
his  target  group  incorrectly  as  'the 
Patel  clan  of  the  state  of  Gujarat  in 
India.’” 

The  council  said  the  definition  had 
two  defects — the  Patels  do  not  fit  even 
the  broad  definition  of  “clan.”  It  was 
not  until  a  second  reference  in  his  third 
article  that  the  writer  defined  his  target 
group  precisely  as  “the  Patel  hotel  clan 
of  San  Francisco.” 

That  definition,  the  finding  said,  was 


not  adequately  precise,  "because  he 
then  proceeds  to  charge  that  group  with 
certain  sins  that  are  not  common  to  all 
the  people  named  Patel  who  own  hotels 
in  San  Francisco.” 

On  the  second  element  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  as  to  whether  the  Chronicle  tre¬ 
ated  the  people  who  protested  against 
the  stereotyping  fairly,  the  council  said 
“not  entirely”  and  that  a  sup¬ 
plementary  article  by  the  same  writer 
did  provide  some  counter-balance  with 
information  about  the  diversity  of 
Patels. 

The  statement  noted  that  another 
writer  was  assigned  to  intervew  Patels 
about  the  difficulty  of  running  a  low- 
cost  hotel.  “But  the  Chronicle  left  the 
response  to  the  stereotyping  charges  in 
the  hands  of  the  columnist  who  did  the 
stereotyping.  In  his  third  article  Mr. 
Hinckle  did  give  voice  to  the  protes¬ 
ters,  but  he  saved  the  last  word  for  him¬ 
self  and  used  the  protests  as  the  kickoff 
for  a  new  set  of  charges  against  Patel 
hotel  owners  as  a  group.” 

“  .  .  .In  this  case,  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle  marred  a  commendable 
job  of  exposing  the  exploitation  of  the 
poor  in  the  city's  cheap  hotels  by  stig¬ 
matizing  an  entire  group  of  people.” 

A  complaint  by  the  American  Irish 
Unity  Committee  that  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  inaccurate  state¬ 
ment  in  a  November  6,  1982,  news  re¬ 
port  of  a  gun-running  trail,  was  termed 
“unwarranted,  but  the  sentence  was 
misleading.” 

The  council  statement  added  in  part: 
“Blame  for  the  misleading  statement 
resides  exclusively  with  the  New  York 
Times.  The  Associated  Press  report  on 
which  that  particular  part  of  the  Times 
story  depended  provided  additional 
context  that  made  the  jury’s  finding 
more  understandable.  The  Times  left 
out  that  context. 

“The  complaint  points  up  one  of  the 
dangers  of  a  practice  that  is,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  widespread:  rewriting  the  wire 
services  without  crediting  them  as  the 
source  of  information.  It  is  particularly 
questionable  for  a  newspaper  to  put  a 
staff  member’s  byline  on  such  a  rewrit- 
e;  that  leads  the  reader  to  believe  that 
the  newspaper’s  reporter  actually  co¬ 
vered  the  trial  or  gathered  the  informa¬ 
tion  independently.” 

The  American  Irish  Unity  Commit¬ 
tee’s  complaint  against  the  New  York 
Daily  News  was  that  on  March  15,  the 
newspaper  published  “over  a  false 
name  an  article  that  the  Irish  group  sus¬ 
pects  may  be  fraudulent.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  the  News  did  not  exercise 
appropriate  responsibility  to  determine 
whether  the  writer  and  the  article  were 
authentic.” 

The  article  ran  on  the  op-ed  page 
over  the  signature  of  Don  Carroll,  who 
was  described  in  an  editor’s  note  as  “a 
(Continued  on  pane  14) 
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More  hiring  of  women 
and  minorities  urged 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  chairman  and 
president  of  Gannett  Co.,  told  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  newspaper  personnel  directors 
that  newspapers  are  not  doing  enough 
hiring  of  women  and  minorities. 

Neuharth  called  the  hiring  of  minor¬ 
ities  and  women  “the  major  uncon¬ 
quered  challenge”  facing  newspapers. 

“Promoting  and  practicing  equal 
opportunity  is  not  only  the  right  thing  to 
do,  it’s  the  smart  thing  to  do,” 
Neuharth  stated  to  the  Newspaper  Per¬ 
sonnel  Relations  Association’s  annual 
convention  in  Washington,  D.C.  “It 
doesn’t  take  too  many  lawsuits,  like  the 
$2  million  AP  settlement,  to  frighten  or 
force  you  to  think  the  right  way.” 

Need  them 

Neuharth  said  that  newspapers,  par¬ 
ticularly  editorial  departments,  must 
employ  more  women  and  minority  em¬ 
ployees  in  order  to  do  a  better  job  of 
covering  their  communities. 

“No  newspaper  can  cover  all  of  the 
community  unless  it  employs  all  of  the 
community,”  he  said,  adding  newspa¬ 
pers  “need  all  the  talent  they  can  find” 
to  meet  the  competitive  challenges 
ahead. 

Neuharth  said  that  editors  should  de¬ 
pend  on  the  expertise  of  their  newspa¬ 
pers’  personnel  departments  in  filling 
newsroom  vacancies. 

“There  are  some  editors  who  keep 
holding  on  to  the  belief  that  they  have  a 
unique  understanding  of  what  their  per¬ 
sonnel  needs  are  and  that  no  one  else 
can  understand  the  particular  needs  of 
editorial.” 

Neuharth  said  newspapers  should 
“make  the  transition  completely”  to 
having  personnel  departments  handle 
newsroom  hiring. 

Noting  that  employees  accounted  for 
“50%  of  our  (newspapers)  costs  and 
100%  of  our  accomplishments,” 
Neuharth  said  personnel  directors  have 
“a  right  to  expect  full  support  from 
management”  for  their  programs  to  im¬ 
prove  the  newspaper  work  environ¬ 
ment. 

Surprise 

Neuharth  used  his  appearance  at 
NPRA  to  inform  the  group  that  its  pres¬ 
ident,  Diane  S.  Large,  was  being  pro¬ 
moted  from  director  of  personnel  for 
USA  Today  to  vicepresident/per¬ 
sonnel. 

Neuharth’s  announcement  was  the 
first  time  Large  heard  of  her  promo¬ 
tion. 

After  Neuharth  concluded  his  formal 
remarks,  most  of  the  questions  from 
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the  floor  concerned  USA  Today. 

Neuharth  said  that  a  nationwide 
Louis  Harris  survey  and  meetings  with 
Gannett  editors  and  publishers  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  “quite  a  few  Ban- 
daids,  and  maybe  some  exploratory 
surgery”  on  USA  Today  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  “to  hold  some  of  the  readers  that 
try  us  and  leave  us.  There  are  a  lot  of 
those.” 

20%  home  delivery 

Neuharth  noted  that  one  encourag¬ 
ing  sign  for  Today’s  prospects  is  that 
20%  of  its  paid  1 . 1  million  circulation 
came  from  paid  home  delivery,  “most¬ 
ly  in  Gannett  (newspaper)  markets.” 

“If  USA  Today  makes  it,”  Neuharth 
said,  “it  will  be  because  we  stole  a  lot 
from  television.  We  stole  a  lot  more 
from  tv  than  we  did  from  magazines 
and  newspapers.” 

He  said  Today  had  a  greater  percen¬ 
tage  of  its  readers  in  the  18  to  39-year- 
old  group  than  other  Gannett  newspa¬ 
pers.  “That’s  the  generation  we’re 
appealing  to.” 

Neuharth  acknowledged  that  USA 
Today  “is  not  a  good  enough  newspa¬ 
pers  to  fully  inform  a  reader  if  that’s  the 
only  thing  he’s  buying  on  a  single  day.” 

Neuharth  said  that  Today’s  program 
of  “moving  people  in  and  out”  from 
other  Gannett  newspapers  is  “likely  to 
continue.”  Neuharth  said  the  company 
saw  the  program  as  an  opportunity  to 
give  its  newspeople  “six  months  of 
D.C.  experience”  which  they  could 
bring  back  to  their  local  dailies,  while 
Today  benefitted  from  having  reporters 
who  had  not  yet  succumbed  to  “Poto¬ 
mac  Fever”  and  retained  their  regional 
outlooks. 

Trend  spotter 

Jeffrey  Hallett,  president  of  the  Nais- 
bitt  group,  informed  NPRA  that  the 
way  his  staff  charted  the  “Megat¬ 
rends”  in  American  society  was  by 
reading  225  newspapers  every  day. 

Hallett  said  reading  those  dailies, 
which  amounts  to  about  25,000  stories 
a  month,  kept  his  staff  so  up  to  date  on 
what’s  happening  in  the  country  that 
they  seemed  like  futurists. 

“Change  starts  at  the  bottom  and 
works  it  way  up”  to  New  York  and 
Washington,  Hallett  said.  He  stated 
reading  daily  newspapers  and  charting 
their  stories  is  “an  effective  technique 
of  seeing  change  early  on.” 

Nancy  Stark,  president  of  Advanced 
Management  Design,  Inc.,  advised  per¬ 
sonnel  directors  on  how  they  could 
help  their  newspapers  “develop  a  phi¬ 
losophy”  of  management. 

Stark  said  personnel  directors  should 


draw  up  an  “explicit  statement  of  the 
values  of  the  company  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  its  goals  and  its  workers; 

•“Help  workers  identify  with  the 
company; 

•  “Give  firm  ground  rules  of  what  is 
preferred  working  behavior; 

•  “Create  an  understanding  of 
what’s  expected  of  employees  by  the 
company  and  what  they  can  expect 
from  their  employer;”  and 

•“Learn  to  listen  actively  to  em¬ 
ployees,  without  bias  and  prejudice, 
and  give  feedback.” 

Charles  Bowman,  chief  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  economic  growth  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  said  the  growth  rate 
of  the  labor  force  will  “slow  very 
sharply”  by  the  1990s. 

Bowman  said  trends  will  be  for  the 
workforce  to  become  older,  for  the 
number  of  women  in  the  workforce  to 
increase  but  at  a  slower  rate,  and  for  the 
number  of  blacks  in  the  workforce  to 
grow  much  more  quickly  than  whites. 

He  said  that  by  1990,  for  the  first  time 
in  U.S.  history,  more  of  the  total 
population  will  be  in  the  labor  force 
than  outside  it. 

Wayne  Haefer,  associate  director  of 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  said  some  of  the  advantages  of 
hiring  employees  past  the  age  of  45  are 
that  they  are  “more  conscientious  and 
harder-working  than  younger  workers 
and  less  sick.” 

Haefer  said  older  workers  had  a  low¬ 
er  turnover  rate  in  their  jobs  and  “de¬ 
monstrated  a  lot  of  competence.” 

Hire  older  workers 
Haefer  said  newspapers  should  con¬ 
sider  hiring  older  workers  for  jobs  that 
otherwise  might  go  to  a  younger 
person. 

He  noted  that  newspaper  training 
programs  needed  to  address  the  anx¬ 
ieties  older  workers  experience  when 
having  to  learn  new  skills,  but  stated: 
“I  don’t  think  they’re  all  that  different 
from  any  other  worker  who  needs  re¬ 
training.” 

Haefer  also  advised  to  “make  sure 
your  personnel  policies  do  not  involve 
age  discrimination”  and  to  have  their 
newspapers  classified  ads  “avoid 
ageist  terms.” 

Haefer  pointed  out  that  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
received  11,000  age  discrimination 
complaints  in  1982,  its  “fastest  growing 
category”  of  claims. 

“Older  workers  are  becoming  a  lot 
more  savvy  about  what  their  rights  are 
and  how  to  exercise  them,”  Haeffer 
said. 

Humphrey  Taylor,  president  of 
Louis  Harris  &  Associates,  said  that 
their  “toughest,  uphill  fight”  in  win¬ 
ning  acceptance  for  programs  giving 
employees  more  job  related  responsibi¬ 
lities  is  “to  persuade  autocratic  man¬ 
agement  to  change.” 
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Editorial  pages  dulled 
by  government  topics 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Editorial  pages  may  be  crammed 
with  too  much  government-related 
material  on  the  wrong  assumption  that 
readers,  like  newspaper  editors,  are 
“Government  junkies.” 

This  was  the  word  given  editorial 
page  editors  and  writers  in  San  Francis¬ 
co  by  Gil  Cranberg,  retired  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
who  advised  them  to  look  beyond  gov¬ 
ernment-oriented  editorials  and  col¬ 
umns  for  fresh  content  that  could  in¬ 
clude  philosophy,  music,  science, 
health,  satire  and  even  poetry. 

“Eighty  percent  of  editorial  page 
matter  deals  with  government,”  Cran¬ 
berg  said.  Of  course,  newspeople  are 
government  junkies  but  the  question  is, 
are  readers? 

He  spoke  at  a  panel  on  the  use  of 
nonsyndicated  material  in  editorial 
pages  at  the  37th  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial  Wri¬ 
ters  (NCEW)  June  21-24. 

Explore  other  sources 

Cranberg  suggested  that  editors  ex¬ 
plore  other  sources  to  fill  their  pages 
rather  than  relying  so  heavily  on  staff- 
written  editorials  on  government  or 
syndicated  columns  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject. 

“There’s  lots  of  interesting  material 
out  there,”  Cranberg  continued.  “A  lot 
depends  on  how  you  define  the  edito¬ 
rial  page.” 

Chapters  in  current  books  might 
yield  usable  and  interesting  opinion 
page  content,  according  to  Cranberg. 
He  cited  as  an  example  a  book  on  the 
economics  of  baseball,  which  disclosed 
that  club  owners  write  off  aging  ball¬ 
players  for  tax  purposes  in  the  same 
way  as  other  investments. 

At  his  own  paper,  he  reported,  re¬ 
printed  satirical  take-offs  on  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
were  used. 

“What  you  put  on  the  page  depends 
on  how  you  define  their  function,” 
Cranberg  asserted.  “There’s  no  right 
definition.  If  you  say  the  pages  should 
be  concerned  with  public  affairs  .  .  . 
that’s  defensible.  And  syndicates  do  a 
good  job  of  supplying  lots  of  this  kind  of 
material.” 

Syndicated  material 

The  advantages  of  syndicated  stuff, 
according  to  Cranberg,  are  that  it’s 
timely,  inexpensive  and  predictable  in 
length.  But  he  noted  that  some  syndi¬ 
cated  writers  pad  when  they  have  little 
to  say. 

“If  a  syndicated  columnist  has  to 
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turn  out  800  words,  he  will — whether 
he  has  anything  to  say  or  not,”  the 
speaker  said.  “But  when  you  look  at 
his  column  two  weeks  later  it’s  really 
pretty  worthless.” 

Cranberg  and  John  Fried,  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram,  suggested  more  use  of 
locally  contributed  Op-Ed  pieces  on  a 
variety  of  topics. 

“My  own  definition  is  that  whatever 
makes  people  better  informed  about 
the  many  facets  of  the  world  and  socie¬ 
ty  belongs  on  the  (editorial)  page,” 
Cranberg  declared. 

Freelance  used 

Fried  said  that  an  informal  NCEW 
poll  revealed  that  nonsyndicated  mate¬ 
rial  has  become  an  important  part  of 
Op-Ed  pages  and  that  several  newspa¬ 
pers  are  budgeting  for  freelance  or  soli¬ 
cited  contributions.  They  include  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Arizona  Republic, 
Hartford  Courant,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  Denver  Post  and  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

The  Inquirer,  according  to  Fried, 
spends  $48,000  a  year  for  non¬ 
syndicated  material,  compared  to 
$40,000-$50,000  for  syndicated  con¬ 
tent. 

Fried  said  he  pays  between  $45  and 
$75  for  a  non-syndicated  piece  but  not 
to  “writers,  politicians  and  people 
affiliated  with  special  interest  groups. 
An  exception  will  be  made  when  a  wri¬ 
ter  “is  acting  as  a  truly  independent 
observer  and  asks  for  a  payment,”  he 
added. 

The  survey  disclosed  that  some  pa¬ 
pers  are  paying  between  $100  and  $200 
for  a  freelance  article.  Fried  noted. 

In  another  session,  James  J.  Kilpat¬ 
rick,  a  syndicated  writer  carried  by 
many  of  the  delegates’  newspapers, 
stressed  the  improvement  of  writing  to 
eliminate  “gobbledegook,  mangled 
sentences  and  invented  words  such  as 
“The  Redskins  have  been  outyardag- 
ing  the  opposition.” 

Kilpatrick,  a  former  editorial  writes 
and  editor,  who  writer  a  column  called 
“The  Writer’s  Art”  as  well  as  his  poli¬ 
tical  column,  told  his  listeners  that  the 
test  of  good  editorial  writing  is  how  well 
the  reader  is  “led  down  the  trail.” 

“Do  we  cause  the  reader  to  stub  his 
toe?”  Kilpatrick  asked  in  making  the 
point  that  sentences  should  be  clear 
and  simple.  He  also  recommended  that 
the  writer  have  something  to  say,  take 
more  time  to  check  facts  carefully  and 
be  precise  in  description.” 

“And  don’t  be  afraid  of  repetition,” 
Kilpatrick  went  on.  “Don’t  get  into 
such  silliness  as  substituting  lucrative 


liquid  for  oil  because  you  don’t  want  to 
repeat  oil.” 

The  problem  of  developing  the  edito¬ 
rial  writing  staff  by  bringing  in  new 
blood  was  explored  by  two  editorial 
page  heads  and  a  journalism  professor. 

Funding  writers 

Robert  T.  Pittman,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  said  the  newsroom  is  the  best 
source  of  editorial  writers  and  advised 
editors  to  “gamble  on  talent”  when  a 
candidate  has  had  no  experience  in 
editorials. 

Milwaukee  Journal’s  Sig  Gissler 
agreed,  noting  that  his  paper  has  a  long 
tradition  of  picking  new  editorial  wri¬ 
ters  from  the  newsroom.  He  said  the 
system  “promotes  internal  mobility” 
and  that  the  writer  can  always  be  sent 
back  to  cityside  if  the  change  does  not 
work  out. 

Gissler  said  he  interviews  prospec¬ 
tive  staffers  “on  everything  from  abor¬ 
tion  to  Zimbabwe”  to  test  their  know¬ 
ledge.  He  also  suggested  that  news¬ 
room  personnel  can  be  tried  out  on  a 
temporary  basis  on  vacation  relief. 

The  editor  said  another  considera¬ 
tion  in  building  an  editorial  page  is  to 
bring  in  women  and  minorities.  In  1976, 
he  recalled,  the  Journal’s  editorial  staff 
consisted  of  five  white  men.  Today, 
one  writer  is  black  and  another  is  a 
woman,  he  reported. 

“It’s  hard  to  think  of  operating  an 
editorial  page  today  without  these  pers- 
pectives,”  Gissler  commented. 
“Growing  up  in  the  United  States  black 
or  a  woman  is  different.” 

The  addition  of  women  is  likely  to 
“bring  about  some  changes  in  editorial 
perspectives,”  added  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity  professor  Warren  G.  Bovee. 

“Numerous  surveys  have  shown 
that,  on  dozens  of  major  public 
issues  .  .  .  women’s  views  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  from  those  of  men,”  he 
went  on. 

“  .  .  .  The  all-male  editorial  staff  is 
as  obsolete  as  the  all-male  press  club.” 

Bovee  noted  that  a  1979  survey 
showed  that  only  7%  of  editorial  wri¬ 
ters  were  women,  adding  that  in  1982, 
58%  of  college  journalism  degrees  went 
to  women. 

Of  the  140  delegates  registered  for 
the  NCEW  meeting,  11  women  were 
listed  as  editors  or  editorial  writers. 

Hard  to  find  minorities 
The  scanty  proportion  of  minority 
members  on  editorial  page  staffs  also 
was  noted  by  Bovee  but  he  termed  the 
pool  of  “qualified  persons”  for  these 
positions  “lamentably  small.” 

Pointing  out  that  only  5%  of  the  1982 
journalism  graduates  were  from  minor¬ 
ity  ranks,  Bovee  said:  “All  of  us,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  us  in  education,  have  to 
work  to  enlarge  that  pool.” 

Robert  T.  Barnard,  Louisville 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Publisher’s 
influence  on 
editorials  fades 

The  day  when  publishers  laid  down 
strict  laws  on  what  ran  and  did  not  run 
on  the  editorial  page  appears  to  have 
vanished  along  with  the  linotype, 
according  to  a  discussion  at  the  Nation¬ 
al  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  in 
San  Francisco. 

Consensus  among  editors,  rather 
than  arbitrary  rulings,  usually  deter¬ 
mines  the  choice  of  editorials,  three 
publishers  agreed  at  a  panel  entitled 
“The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Publishers . ' ' 

In  the  June  23  session,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  publisher,  P.  Anthony  Rid- 
der  said  he  will  even  defer  to  a  minority 
at  editorial  conferences  if  the  minority 
feels  strongly  about  an  issue. 

“We  arrive  at  positions  through  a 
consensus  process,”  Ridder  explained. 
“1  try  to  run  the  newspaper  that  way.  I 
don’t  believe  you  can  attract  and  keep 
good  people  unless  you  allow  them  to 
have  a  real  voice  and  role  in  the  deci¬ 
sion-making  process.” 

Ridder  added  that  if  he  and  editor 
Rob  Elder  feel  strongly  about  some¬ 
thing,  others  in  the  meeting  will  defer  to 
them,  but  if  they  don’t  feel  intensely 
about  the  subject  “we  let  the  majority 
rule.” 

The  consensus  practice  also  takes 
place  at  the  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles, 
its  publisher,  J.  Scott  Schmidt 
asserted.  Schmidt  said  each  member  of 
the  editorial  board  is  expected  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  “position  paper”  before  each 
meeting. 

“The  board  doesn’t  have  to  buy  my 
position  but  I  attempt  to  convince  them 
of  it,”  he  declared. 

Schmidt  said  newspapers  also  should 
seek  “reader  involvement”  in  deciding 
on  editorials. 

“The  editorial  page  should  be  the 
showcase  part  of  the  newspaper  and  it 
should  encourage  more  debate  among 
readers,”  he  continued.  “Make  it  a 
public  forum.” 

C.K.  McClatchy,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  McClatchy  Newspapers,  said  var¬ 
ious  editors  are  invited  to  participate 
in  editorial  decision-making  but  he 
noted  that  he  reads  copy  on  all  edito¬ 
rials  and  has  a  “pretty  good  fix  of  what 
comes  out.” 

A  former  editorial  writer,  McClatchy 
revealed  that  he  also  sees  the  roughs  on 
editorial  cartoons  but  has  rarely  pulled 
one  “even  though  cartoons  are  nasty 
by  their  very  nature.” 

“A  cartoon  should  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  editorial,” 
McClatchy  stated.  “It  is  seen  as  re¬ 
flecting  the  position  of  the  paper.” 

In  a  Q&A  session,  the  publishers 
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also  indicated  they  are  not  influenced 
by  advertisers  or  other  groups  in  pub¬ 
lication  of  editorials  and  news. 

Schmidt  said  his  paper  lost  $250,000 
in  ad  revenue  from  a  chain  of  stores 
when  it  published  a  series  on  consumer 
fraud. 

McClatchy  declared;  “Decisions  at 
the  Bee  are  not  made  on  the  basis  of 
how  they  impact  the  paper.”  An  exarn- 
ple,  he  continued,  is  the  Bee’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  some  of  President  Reagan’s  poli¬ 
cies,  even  though  they  may  have  bene¬ 
fited  the  company. 

In  summing  up  his  role,  McClatchy 
reserved  the  right  to  put  his  foot  down 
on  a  particular  issue. 

“Someone  must  be  the  responsible 
person,”  he  said.  “But  a  good  editor 
and  a  good  newspaper  make  use  of  all 
knowledge  available.  The  editorial 
board  is  the  mechanism  for  this.” 

The  delegates  also  learned  at  the  con¬ 
ference  that  most  of  their  newspapers 
run  endorsement  editorials  prior  to 
elections  and  that  most  believe  these 
selections  influence  voters. 

Some  editors  interviewed  by  E&P  la¬ 
ter  said  that  on  their  papers  the  pub¬ 
lisher  plays  even  less  of  a  role  than  the 
three  panelists  in  establishing  policy  on 
editorials. 

“Clearly,  the  day  when  a  publisher 
pounded  the  table  and  said,  'This  is  the 
way  it’s  going  to  be,’  in  regard  to  edito¬ 
rials  is  over,”  observed  Sylvan  Fox, 
Newsday's  editor  of  the  editorial 
pages. 

“The  relationship  between  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  editorial  page  editor  is 
unique  at  each  paper.  At  Newsday,  we 
start  from  the  premise  that  we  are 
reasonable  people  and  none  of  us  is 
grinding  a  particular  ax.” 

NCEW  delegates  also  learned  at  the 
conference  that  93.5%  of  their  news¬ 
papers  run  endorsement  editorials 
prior  to  elections  and  that  92.5%  of 
them  believe  the  endorsements  influ¬ 
ence  voters. 

The  figures  came  from  a  survey  made 
by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Bird,  a  University  of 
Iowa  graduate  student  in  journalism, 
for  NCEW’s  Professional  Standards 
Committee. 

Bird  said  she  set  out  to  determine 
whether  influencing  voters  is  the  aim  of 
an  endorsement  editorial,  “and  if  not, 
what  is?” 

In  the  poll  that  drew  169  responses 
or  60%  of  NCEW’s  membership, 
89.3%  of  the  editorial  page  editors  be¬ 
lieved  the  degree  of  influence  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  contest.  A  total  of 
65.7%  said  they  always  interview 
candidates  in  connection  with  endorse¬ 
ment  editorials  and  52.6%  said  the  main 
purpose  of  such  editorials  is  to  meet  the 
newspaper’s  responsibility  to  comment 
on  events  relevant  to  readers. 

The  age-old  question  of  how  to  hand¬ 
le  letters  to  the  editor  was  addressed  at 


a  special  panel  that  clearly  expressed 
the  notion  that  letters  are  an  important 
part  of  editorial  page  content. 

But  the  issue  of  editing  letters 
evoked  various  responses. 

Paul  Greenberg,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial 
and  a  syndicated  columnist,  said  his 
paper  solicits  letters  but  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  them  for  space  and  taste 
but  not  grammar  or  spelling. 

“Leaving  mistakes  uncorrected  may 
actually  enhance  the  meaning  of  the  let¬ 
ter,”  Greenberg  asserted.  “If  the  mes¬ 
sage  is  mean  and  ignorant,  that  will  be 
all  the  more  evident.  If  the  sentiments 
expressed  are  noble  or  thoughtful,  they 
will  be  all  the  more  striking  for  having 
come  from  someone  without  impecc¬ 
able  habits  of  correspondence.” 

Bailey  Thomson,  Shreveport  Jour¬ 
nal  editorial  page  editor  said  that,  in 
addition  to  its  normal  solicitation  of  let¬ 
ters,  the  paper  invites  readers  to  phone 
in  their  views,  which  appear  in  a  col¬ 
umn  headed  “Sound  Off.”  In  addition, 
he  reported,  the  Journal  conducts  a 
weekly  phone  poll  of  about  4(X)  respon¬ 
dents  on  a  particular  issue  and  then 
publishes  an  analysis  on  the  editorial 
page. 

NCEW 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

Courier-Journal  opinion  page  editor, 
said  from  the  audience  that  the  avail¬ 
able  pool  of  women  and  minorities 
generally  resists  recruitment  by  edito¬ 
rial  page  editors. 

“It’s  hard  to  find  a  woman  or  a 
black,”  he  explained.  “They  see  more 
opportunities  in  the  newsroom  and  in 
news  management.” 

Young  people  particularly,  he  re¬ 
marked,  are  likely  to  see  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  as  a  “backwater.” 

Editorial  writers  were  told  to  prepare 
for  other  changes  in  their  craft  if 
videotex  catches  on. 

David  DeJean,  editorial  director  of 
Times  Mirror  Videotex  Services,  pre¬ 
dicted  newspapers  will  get  much  more 
feedback  from  their  audience  when 
editorials  and  other  opinion  pieces  are 
fed  into  homes. 

DeJean  said  editorial  writers  can  ex¬ 
pect  much  more  feedback  from  view¬ 
ers,  who  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
challenging  the  paper’s  position. 

In  the  NCEW  election,  Aubrey 
Bowie,  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont,  was  pick¬ 
ed  as  president-elect  in  1984.  Van  A. 
Cavett,  Louisville  Times  opinion  page 
editor,  was  elected  vicepresident.  Kadi 
Jo  Hunt,  chief  editorial  writer.  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News,  treasur¬ 
er,  and  Brian  Dickinson,  Providence 
Journal  editorial  page  editor,  secretary. 
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AP  settlement  called 
precedent  for  newspapers 


Three  of  the  seven  former  women  AP 
employees  who  participated  in  the  dis¬ 
crimination  suit  against  Associated 
Press  hailed  the  settlement  as  a  prece¬ 
dent-setting  agreement  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

The  settlement  called  for  AP  to  pay 
$500,000  in  legal  fees  and  expenses  and 
another  $1 .5  million  for  back  pay  and  to 
establish  training  and  affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  programs  for  women  and  blacks. 
AP  does  not  admit  to  any  liability  under 
the  agreement. 

The  five  year  affirmative  action 
agreement  sets  yearly  hiring  goals  of 
37%  for  women  for  the  first  100  vacan¬ 
cies  filled  and  33  1/3%  for  vacancies 
over  100.  The  agreement  sets  promo¬ 
tion  goals  for  women  ranging  from  37% 
for  single  person  correspondencies  to 
25%  for  executive  positions.  The  five 
year  affirmative  action  program  for 
blacks  sets  a  yearly  hiring  goal  of  5%. 

In  a  separate  settlement  covering 
Hispanics,  AP  agreed  to  an  affirmative 
action  program  setting  a  yearly  hiring 
goal  of  5%  for  five  years. 

“I  think  the  settlement  puts  AP 
where  it  really  needs  to  be .  They  should 
be  ahead  of  the  game,  not  behind  it," 
said  Rachelle  Cohen,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  of  Boston  Herald. 

Cohen  joined  the  Herald  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1979  after  working  for  AP  in  Boston 
for  a  over  six  years  and  never  being 
promoted. 

“Because  newspapers  belong  to  the 
AP,  I  think  it  (the  settlement)  should  be 
looked  at  as  the  direction  for  the  indus¬ 
try  to  take,”  Cohen  said.  “It  spells  out 
particularly  the  percentage  of  women 
in  management.  That  is  not  a  bad  goal 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole." 

Cohen  remarked  that  the  “whole 
burden”  of  promoting  women  should 
not  rest  solely  with  existing  manage¬ 
ment  at  newspapers. 

She  said  women  in  the  newspaper 
business  should  look  at  the  settlement 
and  ask  if  “maybe  it's  time  for  me  to 
step  into  management.” 

Shirley  Christian,  Latin  American 
correspondent  for  Miami  Herald  who 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1981  for  her 
reporting,  filed  the  original  discrimina¬ 
tion  action  against  AP  in  1973.  Four 
years  later,  Christian  became  AP's 
bureau  chief  for  Chile  and  Bolivia.  She 
joined  the  Herald  in  1979. 

Christian  believes  the  settlement 
with  AP  is  particularly  important  for 
women  who  aspire  to  be  foreign  corres¬ 
pondents. 

“Traditionally,  the  typical  way  to  be¬ 
come  a  foreign  correspondent  was  to  go 
to  work  for  the  wire  services,”  Christ- 
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ian  said.  “You  started  in  a  domestic 
bureau  and  worked  up  to  the  foreign  or 
world  desk  in  New  York.”  She  said  AP 
selected  its  foreign  correspondents 
from  among  the  people  working  at  one 
of  those  two  desks. 

“After  a  few  years  of  experience 
abroad,  you  then  have  the  background 
to  apply  (to  be  a  foreign  correspondent) 
at  a  major  newspaper,”  she  said.  “My 
argument  is  that  when  women  were  de¬ 
nied  this  door  at  AP,  it  effectively  cut 
them  off  from  becoming  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  at  a  newspaper.” 

Virginia  Tyson,  now  an  assistant 
West  Coast  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News  Service, 
is  the  only  black  among  the  seven 
women  who  joined  the  litigation. 
Tyson’s  participation  in  the  case  en¬ 
abled  the  litigants  to  include  blacks  as  a 
class  in  the  suit. 

Tyson  worked  for  AP  from  July, 
1974,  to  April,  1980,  when  she  joined 
Los  Angeles  Times  as  copy  editor  of  its 
View  section.  She  moved  over  to  LAT- 
WP  in  1981. 

Tyson  said  the  settlement  should 
help  increase  black  employment  at 
newspapers  in  “an  indirect  way.” 

“AP  training  is  very  good  prepara¬ 
tion  for  newspapers,”  she  explained. 
“They  won't  stay  with  AP  forever. 
They’ll  be  out  in  the  market  with  some 
very  good  experience.” 

Tyson  stressed  that  the  affirmative 
action  program  for  blacks  set  a  5%  hir¬ 
ing  “goal  not  a  ceiling.  If  we  thought 
that  would  be  a  ceiling,  there  would 
have  been  a  lot  more  to  talk  about.  No 
one  on  our  side  considered  that  5%  to 
be  the  final  figure.  That  is  the  minimum 
we  hope  to  accomplish.” 

The  four  other  former  women  AP 
employees  who  participated  in  the  case 
are  Ginny  Pitt,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Portland,  Me.,  newspapers;  Peggy 
Simpson,  economic  correspondent  for 
Hearst  Newspapers;  France  L. 
Lewine,  features  editor  for  Cable  News 
Network;  and  Maureen  Connolly,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Business  Digest. 

In  agreeing  to  settle  the  suit,  AP  did 
not  have  to  admit  any  liability  in  the 
case.  The  news  service  stated  it  was 
settling  the  case  to  save  the  money  and 
expense  of  going  to  trial. 

After  the  settlement  was  announced, 
Keith  Fuller,  president  and  general 
manager  of  AP,  stated:  “We  have 
maintained  from  the  day  this  litigation 
began — and  continue  to  state  today — 
that  the  Associated  Press  does  not  dis¬ 
criminate  against  any  one  or  any  group. 
We  have  more  employees  of  varied 
races  and  ethnic  backgrounds  on  our 


staff  than  anyone  in  the  news  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Thomas  F.  Pendergast,  AP 
vicepresident  for  personnel  and  labor 
relations,  told  E&P  that  although  the 
news  service  was  prepared  to  go  to  trial 
in  the  case,  “the  settlement  is  some¬ 
thing  AP  can  live  with.” 

Pendergast  said  the  litigants  which 
included  seven  former  female  em¬ 
ployees,  the  Wire  Service  Guild,  and 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  approached  AP  last 
September  about  a  settlement. 

He  said  the  $2  million  involved  in  the 
settlement  was  included  in  the  news 
service's  budget  for  this  year. 

Pendergast  said  the  affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  goals  AP  agreed  to  “are  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  fill  rate  goals  we  have 
now.  This  will  formalize  what  we  are 
already  doing.” 

Pendergast  did  not  foresee  any  prob¬ 
lems  in  fulfilling  the  hiring  and  promo¬ 
tion  goals  for  women  but  said  “it's 
going  to  be  tough”  to  meet  the  5%  hir¬ 
ing  goals  for  minorities. 

“The  national  average  for  newspap¬ 
ers  is  3%.  That's  the  available  work¬ 
force  right  now,”  he  said.  “We'll  be  in 
competition  with  other  newspapers  for 
that  relatively  small  group.” 

Since  none  of  the  seven  women  liti¬ 
gants  were  Hispanic,  they  could  not 
represent  that  group  as  a  class.  The 
EEOC  in  investigating  the  charges  of 
discrimination  against  women  and 
blacks,  found  a  “prima  facie  case”  of 
discrimination  against  Hispanics  as 
well,  said  Jean  Schmidt,  an  EEOC  trial 
attorney.  EEOC,  which  has  enforce¬ 
ment  powers  under  Title  VII  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act,  then  filed  a  separate 
discrimination  claim  on  behalf  of  His¬ 
panics. 

In  1973  EEOC  began  investigating  the 
original  charges  of  discrimination.  In 
1978,  the  Wire  Service  Guild  and  the 
seven  women  litigants  filed  suit  against 
AP  in  Federal  District  Court  in  New 
York.  EEOC  joined  the  suit  as  an  inter- 
venor  and  at  the  same  time  filed  its  suit 
on  behalf  of  Hispanics. 

During  the  litigation  process,  AP 
sought  to  prevent  its  personnel  files 
from  being  opened  on  First  Amend¬ 
ment  grounds.  According  to  EEOC 
attorneys.  Judge  Pierre  Leval  ruled 
that  AP’s  personnel  records  were  like 
any  other  business’  personnel  files  and 
not  protected  from  disclosure  in  the 
case  under  the  First  Amendment. 

Ad  Museum  planned 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  is  establishing  an  Advertising 
Museum  that  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  PAF  has 
budgeted  $55,000  for  constructing  of 
displays  and  overhead  for  the 
museum’s  first  year. 
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Memorial  service  held 
for  Turner  Catledge 

By  Lenora  Williamson  was  hired  after  the  second  recom¬ 

mendation.  By  then,  Hoover  was  in  the 


A  gift  of  $400,000  to  establish  a  Tur¬ 
ner  Catledge  Chair  of  Communications 
in  honor  of  the  late  executive  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  was  announced 
during  the  closing  moments  of  a  memo¬ 
rial  service  (June  28)  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  James  D.  McComas,  president  of 
Catledge’s  alma  mater,  Mississippi 
State  University,  announced  the  dona¬ 
tion  from  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  Foundation.  Catledge  was  a  visit¬ 
ing  professor  at  the  university  follow¬ 
ing  his  retirement  in  1970. 

President  McComas  said,  “It  is  our 
commitment  and  our  pleasure  with 
those  at  the  New  York  Times  and  other 
friends  who  may  join  in  this  venture  to 
establish  a  chair  that  that  will  cause  all 
of  us  to  be  proud  and  one  that  will  do 
justice  to  a  great  man  and  a  very  good 
friend  of  us  all.” 

Catledge  died  at  the  age  of  82  last 
April  27  in  New  Orleans.  He  had  spent 
most  of  his  career  as  a  reporter  and 
editor  at  the  Times,  and  was  a 
vicepresident  of  the  Times  Company 
the  last  two  years  before  his  retirement. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  and  publisher,  recalled  that  Cat- 
ledge  considered  the  Times  “a  special 
trust  for  which  he  had  been  appointed 
guardian.” 

Sulzberger  said  Catledge  would  tell 
him,  “Punch,  remember  who  you  are 
working  for.  It's  the  reader.” 

“History,  accuracy,  fairness,  dis- 
passion — all  of  these  Turner  brought  in 
full  measure  to  the  Times.  And  he 
mixed  them  well  with  a  large  dollop  of 
love,  which  was  joyfully  returned  by 
those  who  knew  him,  the  fortunate 
ones  who  had  the  opportunity  to  share 
his  vision  and  learn  their  craft  at  the 
hands  of  a  master." 

The  next  tribute  was  given  by  Clifton 
Daniel,  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Times,  who  described  Catledge  as  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  and  “a  citizen  of  the  world  in  ac¬ 
tion  and  influence.  He  believed  devout¬ 
ly  in  freedom  of  the  press  but  not  the 
abuse  of  that  freedom.” 

He  gave  lessons  to  his  profession 
without  sanctimony,  Daniel  said.  “He 
wanted  the  news  first  but  he  wanted  it 
to  be  right  and  he  wanted  it  to  be  fair.” 
Catledge  sometimes  sounded  “like  a 
court  house  philosopher,  but  he  was  a 
city  slicker,”  Daniel  gently  added. 

He  said  that  Catledge  got  his  job  on 
the  Times  by  being  recommended 
twice  by  Herbert  Hoover.  Catledge 


White  House. 

Walter  J.  Brown,  president  of 
WSPA-tv  in  Spartanburg,  S.C.,  told 
anecdotes  of  Catledge 's  ability  to  get 
the  confidence  of  people  while  working 
on  a  news  story.  Brown  and  Catledge 
covered  political  campaigns  early  on  in 
their  careers. 

“He  made  problems  of  his  friends  his 
own  problems.  There  was  not  a  selfish 
bone  in  his  body,”  Brown  said. 

Joseph  Alsop,  who  used  to  co-author 
Saturday  Evening  Post  articles  with 
Catledge  early  in  his  career,  said  they 
were  paid  $1,500  an  article  and  at  that 
time,  “Turner  was  making  $75  and  I, 
$40.”  He  explained  the  partners  would 
just  get  the  articles  job  done  and  “split 
the  boodle.”  Alsop  said  the  team  “was 
a  great  success”  and  on  the  strength  of 
one  of  their  final  pieces,  he  was  offered 
a  column  by  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  which  preferred 
the  idea  of  a  pair  of  columnists  at  $150  a 
week.  Alsop  said  the  Times  matched 
the  offer  to  Catledge,  who  thought  the 
proposal  too  much  of  a  gamble  and 
stayed  with  the  Times. 

Alsop  described  his  association  with 
Catledge  as  “a  maturing,  enlarging,  en¬ 
lightening  experience.” 

Nathan  W.  Goldstein,  former  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Times,  said  he 
was  an  office  boy  when  Catledge 
moved  to  New  York  from  Washington 
and  was  elected  to  be  “tour  guide  from 
the  15th  floor  tower  to  the  basement.” 

“He  did  much  good  for  many  people 
because  he  liked  people.  We  all  know 
and  admire  the  work  he  did  as  a  journal¬ 
ist  and  editor.  The  people-good  he  did, 
of  which  we  know  little  because  Turner 
never  bragged  or  boasted,  remains  pri¬ 
vate  with  those  touched  by  it,  as  Turner 
would  have  wanted,”  Golstein  added. 

A.M.  Rosenthal,  executive  editor  of 
the  Times,  in  speaking  as  the  memorial 
neared  its  end,  read  part  of  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Catledge  this  past  March. 

Rosenthal  wrote,  “1  have  always 
known  you  were  the  most  influential 
person  in  my  professional  life.”  He 
added,  “You  and  me  and  the  Times  are 
a  pretty  straight  connection.” 

Rosenthal  concluded  his  letter,  “1 
want  to  tell  you  in  the  most  pragmatic 
and  professionally  aloof  way  that  you 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  New  York 
Times  today  as  you  ever  have  been  and 
that  some  part  of  you  is  reflected  in 
every  issue.  1  expect  that  it  always  will 
be.” 

The  memorial  invocation  and  ben¬ 
ediction  were  given  by  the  Rev. 


Charles  Amstein  of  the  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 
Before  the  service  and  at  the  end,  some 
of  Catledge’s  favorite  gospel  hymns 
were  sung  by  a  quartet  from  Mississippi 
State  University. 

News  Council 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Catholic  priest  serving  in  the  New  York 
area  parish.” 

Suspicion  arose  about  the  source  of 
the  article,  states  the  council  conclu¬ 
sion,  because  its  message  was  “so  simi¬ 
lar  to  Terence  Cardinal  Cooke's  posi¬ 
tion  which  had  been  only  partially  re¬ 
ported  by  the  newspaper  in  February. 
The  message  was  that  both  sides,  not 
just  the  IRA,  should  eschew  violence. 

“Investigation  convinces  the  News 
Council  that  the  Cardinal's  office  did 
not  make  up  a  priest  and  a  story  in  order 
to  get  the  Cardinal’s  full  message  into 
the  newspaper  before  the  St.  Patrick's 
Day  parade.” 

The  council  stated  it  accepts  “the 
explanation  that  a  priest  who  took  the 
pen  named  ‘Don  Carroll’  did  just  hap¬ 
pen  to  write  the  article  at  a  time  when  it 
was  of  public  interest.  The  council 
accepts  the  explanation  of  the  Cardin¬ 
al’s  office  that  the  office  thought  the 
News  understood  that  the  priest  was 
writing  under  a  pen  name.  But  it  also 
accepts  the  explanation  by  the  News 
that  it  had  no  such  understanding. 

“Since  the  News  did  call  the  Cardin¬ 
al’s  office  for  a  more  specific  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  priest,  and  after  calling  did 
conclude  that  the  only  thing  that  was 
being  hidden  was  the  priest’s  specific 
parish,  the  News  Council  finds  unwar¬ 
ranted  the  complaint  that  the  newspap¬ 
er  excercised  inadequate  responsibility 
in  this  matter.” 

Brokaw  and  Curley 
join  Gannett  board 

Meredith  Brokaw  and  John  J.  Curley 
were  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  bringing  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  board  to  13,  including 
two  women. 

Gannett  chairman  and  president 
Allen  H.  Neuharth  announced  that  the 
election  took  place  at  a  regular  board 
meeting  held  at  the  office  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  and  the  Gannett/Central 
Newspaper  Group. 

Brokaw,  42,  owns  and  operates  the 
Penny  Whistle  toy  boutique  in  New 
York  City.  She  is  married  to  NBC 
News  co-anchorman  Tom  Brokaw. 

Curley,  44,  is  president  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper  Division  and  a  senior 
vicepresident  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 
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Canada  to  unlock  secrets 
for  $5  under  new  Fol  law 


Effective  July  4,  Canadian  citizens  or 
permanent  residents  will  be  able  obtain 
some  government  information  and 
other  documents  that  were  classified 
“secret.” 

The  Af-ess  to  Information  and 
Privacy  Act,  which  provides  a  two- 
tiered  system  of  independent  review  of 
government  refusals  to  release  re¬ 
quested  information,  was  proclaimed 
July  1. 

Under  the  Fol  part  of  the  new  law, 
qualified  persons  will  be  able  to  obtain 
among  other  things,  the  results  of  con¬ 
sumer-product  testing  done  by  the 
federal  government  environmental 
tests,  and  opinion  polls. 

The  fee  for  such  information  request 
is  $5.00,  even  though  a  maximum  $25 
fee  is  provided  for  in  the  law. 

Under  the  Privacy  Act,  citizens  and 
residents  can  apply  for  information  and 
examine  any  files  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  on  them  as  an  individual,  as 
long  as  the  release  of  such  information 
doesn’t  jeopardize  national  security  or 
a  current  police  investigation. 

The  government  has  sent  to  more 
than  700  libraries  and  2,700  post  offices 
a  register  containing  descriptions  of 
government  records,  their  probable 
location  and  title  and  the  address  of  the 
official  to  whom  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  made. 

Applications  for  information  must  be 
made  in  writing — application  forms 
have  been  prepared — and  accompa¬ 
nied  by  $5.00.  The  fee  gives  the  appli¬ 
cant  up  to  five  hours  of  search  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  documents.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  30  days  to  respond  to  a  re¬ 
quest. 

The  application  process  is  the  same 
under  the  Privacy  Act,  but  no  fee  is 
charged. 

Costs  for  additional  search  time 
($2.50  a  person  for  each  quarter  hour), 
for  reproduction  of  documents  (25 
cents  a  photocopy,  $12  for  each  16  mm 
microfilm)  and  computer  time  ($45  a 
person  for  each  quarter  hour)  would  be 
charged  separately.  There  is  no  charge 
for  postage  or  shipping  costs. 

Exempted  from  the  act  is  a  great  deal 
of  government  information,  including 
cabinet  documents  and  information 
dealing  with  matters  of  national  secur¬ 
ity,  defense,  international  trade 
strategies  and  any  personal  information 
concerning  a  specific  individual.  In 
addition,  heads  of  government  institutions 
can  prevent  release  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  could  include  information  that 
could  prejudice  the  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  government  or  injure  the 


financial  interests  of  the  government. 

Justice  Minister  Mark  MacGuigan 
and  Treasury  Board  president  Herb 
Gray  said  the  new  law  was  “a  landmark 
in  Canadian  history.” 

Svend  Robinson  (NDP-Burnaby) 
disagreed.  He  said  the  bill  gives  Cana¬ 
dians  the  “illusion  of  access  when,  in 
fact,  it’s  so  full  of  sweeping  exemptions 
and  bureaucratic  barriers  I  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  a  great  deal  of  new  information  to 
be  made  available.” 


Parade  signs  up 
N.Y.  Sunday  News 

Parade,  the  Sunday  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement  magazine,  will  appear  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York  News 
beginning  September  18. 

Parade  appears  in  133  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  which  have  a  total  circulation  of 
22.2  million.  The  addition  of  the  Sunday 
News  will  boost  that  circulation  to  24.2 
million. 

The  addition  of  the  Sunday  News  will 
lift  Parade’s  circulation  in  the  New  York 
ADI  to  3.1  million. 

Parade  will  also  be  offering  to  adver¬ 
tisers  Parade  100,  which  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  76  newspapers  distributing 
Parade  and  another  24  newspapers  that 
publish  their  own  Sunday  magazines. 
Parade  100  is  a  joint  venture  between 
Parade  and  Metropolitan  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine  Network  that  will  enable  an  adver¬ 
tiser  to  reach  33.4  million  people.  Nine¬ 
ty-seven  percent  of  that  circulation  will 
be  in  the  Top  100  ADl’s,  Parade  said. 

The  open  rate  ad  cost  will  be  about  the 
same  as  network  tv,  but  frequency  dis¬ 
counts  of  up  to  209c  will  be  available  to 
Parade  100  advertisers. 

Last  year  the  News'  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  carried  435  pages  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  348  pages  of  local.  The  Sun¬ 
day  News  will  continue  to  publish  its 
own  Sunday  supplement. 

In  a  related  development,  the  News, 
as  part  of  its  scaling  back  on  costs,  sold 
the  rotogravure  presses  from  its  Queens 
plant  to  Parade. 


CWO&O  appointed 

Diario  Las  Americas,  Miami,  Fla., 
has  appointed  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’ Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc.  as  its  national 
ad  rep  firm,  effective  July  1 .  The  Span¬ 
ish  language  daily  celebrates  its  30th 
anniversary  on  July  4. 


Classified  promos 
win  E&P  awards 

Twelve  newspapers  won  Editor  & 
Publisher  Annual  Awards  for  Cir¬ 
culation  Promotion. 

The  winning  newspapers  were 
named  last  week  at  the  63rd  Annual 
ANCAM  Sales  Conference,  held  in 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

The  winning  entries  were,  as  follows: 

Under  40,000  circulation — First 
place.  Cape  CotJfMass.)  Times,  Clip  & 
Save,  Hollis  Phinney,  CAM;  second 
place,  Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News, 
News  classified,  Gerry  Genzozian, 
CAM;  third  place,  Galveston  Daily 
News,  Want  to  Sell  a  Car. 

40,000  to  99,999  circulation — First 
place,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle  Tri¬ 
bune,  Phil  Pelletier,  CAM;  second 
place,  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press,  It’s 
Spring,  Ron  Pino,  CAM;  third  place, 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian,  Inter¬ 
national  Want  Ad  Week,  Gerry  Cox, 
CAM. 

100,000  to  249,999  circulation — First 
place.  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise,  Create  a  Classified  Page, 
Earl  Capper,  CAM;  second  place, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News, 
It’s  Time  to  Use  Real  Cheap  Classified 
Ads  When  .  .  .,  Dennis  West,  CAM; 
third  place,  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press, 
C.A.S.H.,  Dick  Allen,  CAM. 

250,000  plus  circulation — Toronto 
Star,  Star  Super  Sell,  Frank  Bouijet, 
CAM;  second  place;  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner,  $5.00  puts,  Lee 
Beauregard,  CAM;  third  place,  Buffalo 
News,  News  Want  Ads  Get  Results,  Ed 
Oakley,  CAM. 

The  winning  entries  were  picked 
a  panel  of  judges,  comprised  of 
ANCAM  members.  David  Luka,  Buf¬ 
falo  News,  was  this  year’s  exhibits 
chairman. 

Branham  named 
by  two  publishers 

Branham  Newspaper  Sales  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  by  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier, 
previously  represented  by  Story  &  Kel¬ 
ly-Smith  Inc.,  and  by  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  formerly  with  Gannett 
Newspaper  Advertising  Sales. 

Tax-credit  rejected 

The  Job  Incentive  Board  rejected  a 
New  York  News  application  for  $1.46 
million  in  tax  credits  over  10  years  for 
modernizing  and  expanding  printing 
plants  in  Brooklyn  and  Garden  City, 
N.Y.  The  board  ruled  that  the  News 
was  transferring  workers  from  its  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  plant  on  FL 
41st  St.  and  was  not  creating  new  jobs. 
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K|  AtJlf  0|  AlAfO  dailies  take  seriously  this  mailing 

l^wW  ^^Ull^ldy  L^Ww^^lwl  l^\?Ww  of  preprints  for  major  advertisers  by 

^  mailing  houses  for  total  market  cover- 

I  ^  age,  he  Said,  and  N  AC  is  working  on  it. 

DrOSDwTw  in  LOKG  Meanwhile,  the  changed  newspaper 

•  lineup  looks  good  for  NAC. 

By  Will  Lindley  Deseret  News,  to  all  of  our  Deseret  “So  far  our  profit  picture  for  the 

News  subscribers  who  had  not  been  NAC  in  1983,  with  two  Sunday  news- 
Circulation  of  the  new  Sunday  De-  taking  a  Sunday  paper,”  Ashton  said,  papers,  is  even  better  than  it  was  for 
serei  News  has  pushed  ahead  of  the  At  that  time,  the  only  Sunday  paper  1982,  with  single  Sunday  newspaper,” 
weekday  figure,  and  publisher  Wendell  was  the  Tribune.  Ashton  said. 

J.  Ashton  says  it  was  worth  27  months  “in  the  letter  we  advised  subscribers  Some  savings  were  made  in  the  re- 

of  “cordial  but  hard  negotiating”  to  get  that  they  would  be  receiving  the  Sun-  cent  change  from  scanners  to  video  ter- 
a  new  joint  operating  agreement  with  day  Deseret  News  and  that  the  check  minals  for  both  newsroom  and  the 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  permin'mg  a  enclosed  could  be  endorsed  to  the  NAC  production  side.  At  the  same 
seven-day  schedule.  Newspaper  Agency  Corporation  as  the  time,  office  billings  for  subscriptions 

In  just  a  few  months,  the  Deseret  payment  for  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  took  the  place  of  carrier  collections. 
News  persuaded  nearly  55,000  of  its  Sunday  edition,  along  with  their  usual  Ashton  also  disclosed  profit  in¬ 
weekday  subscribers  who  had  been  payment  for  the  six-day  paper.  This  formation  which  countered  the  notion 
taking  the  Sunday  Tribune  to  change  to  worked  very  well  for  us.”  that  the  Deseret  News  is  subsidized  by 

the  Sunday  Deseret  News.  It  also  con-  Another  campaign  was  directed  at  the  Latter-day  Saints  (Mormon) 
vinced  13,000  of  its  weekday-only  sub-  37%  of  the  population  in  the  prime  mar-  church. 

scribers  to  add  a  Sunday  paper  for  the  ket  area  who  take  neither  Salt  Lake  For  many  years  the  Deseret  News 
first  time,  according  to  Ashton’s  fi-  paper.  Two  programs  are  being  used  in  has  been  operating  at  a  reasonable  pro- 
iures.  this  ongoing  effort:  fit,”  he  said.  “We  foresee  no  change  in 

Both  results  “far  exceeded  our  ex-  Phone  solicitors  are  offering  12  weeks  this  situation  in  the  immediate  years 
pectations’’  he  said.  The  current  Sun-  of  the  Deseret  News  for  the  price  of  six  ahead.” 

day  total  is  83,370,  surpassing  the  weeks,  as  an  introductory  offer.  The  church  connection  was  a  major 

weekday  run  by  6,570.  Boy  crews  are  selling  subscriptions  advantage  in  launching  the  Sunday 

This  strong  showirig  made  heavy  in-  door-to-door,  currently  eight  weeks  of  paper,  however, 
roads  on  Sunday  Tribune  circulation,  the  Deseret  News  for  the  price  of  four.  A  “factor  that  made  our  Sunday 
which  ABC  reported  at  125,864  for  the  a  five-month  drive  featuring  premiums  newspaper  so  successful  at  the  outset 
six  months  ended  in  March  vs.  183,850  has  been  discontinued  in  favor  of  the  was  the  moving  of  our  Church  News 
a  year  previously.  Tribune  weekday  two-for-one  offer.  Efforts  have  been  section  from  the  Saturday  to  the  Sun- 
was  110,341  in  March  vs.  114,800  a  year  concentrated  in  Salt  Lake  County,  day  newspaper,”  Ashton  said.  “The 
earlier.  However,  both  weekday  and  Davis  County,  adjoining  on  the  north.  Church  News  has  been  a  very  powerful 
Sunday  Tribune  figures  still  showed  a  and  Utah  County,  adjoining  on  the  subscription-getter  for  the  Deseret 
hefty  lead  over  the  Deseret  News.  south.  News,  since  approximately  70%  of 

The  new  30-year  JOA  was  signed  "\Ve  avoid  subscribers  to  the  Tri-  Utah’s  population  is  Mormon,  and  the 
June  1,  1982,  the  birthday  of  Brigham  bune  and  concentrate  on  the  house-  Church  News — which  is  a  16-page  sec- 
Young,  who  founded  Salt  Lake  City.  holds  that  subscribe  to  neither  of  the  tion  publishing  news  of  the  LDS 
For  the  first  time  in  30  years,  the  new  two  newspapers,”  Ashton  said.  Church  worldwide — is  something  that 

JOA  permitted  the  Deseret  News  “to  Beginning  in  May,  circulation  efforts  the  Deseret  News  offers  that  is  not  con- 
advertise  our  newspaper  on  our  own”  on  behalf  of  the  Deseret  News  were  tained  in  the  Tribune.” 
and  “conduct  a  circulation  campaign  switched  to  the  Newspaper  Agency  Some  conservative  church  members 
for  the  Deseret  News  only,”  Ashton  Corporation,  which  is  committed  to  have  questioned  Sunday  publication, 

reach  these  goals  by  December  31;  he  said,  but  on  the  whole  it  has  been 
A  former  ad  agency  executive,  approximately  83,000  for  the  Deseret  accepted.  Ashton  has  personally 
Ashton  knew  it  would  be  tough  to  move  News  weekday,  85,000  Sunday.  answered  all  such  inquiries,  explaining 

into  the  Sunday  market,  which  the  Tri-  xhe  weekday  goal  is  12,0()0  more  the  newsroom  staff  completes  its  work 
bune  had  held  exclusively  for  thirty  than  at  the  start  of  the  circulation  drive  Saturday  evening,  though  delivery  is 
years.  Months  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  1982.  early  Sunday  morning, 

edition  rolled  off  on  January  16,  Salt  Another  change  in  the  JOA  moved  Ashton  has  no  doubt  the  move  to 

Lakers  were  alerted  with  an  all-out  the  Saturday  Deseret  News  from  p.m.  Sunday  was  correct, 
advertising  campaign  on  television,  to  a.m.  “Prior  to  the  Deseret  News  re¬ 

radio  and  outdoor  billboards.  Pre-  “A  Saturday  evening  paper  is  a  poor  entering  the  Sunday  field,  the  Sunday 
miums  and  half-price  subscriptions  advertising  medium.,”  Ashton  said  by  edition  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
were  pushed  in  the  first  one-paper  cir-  vvay  of  explanation.  attracted  approximately  as  much 

culation  campaign  in  30  years.  “Both  the  publishers  of  the  Tribune  advertising  linage  and  revenue  as  three 

Meanwhile,  plans  were  made  to  and  ourselves  were  in  favor  of  going  days  of  the  Deseret  News  and  three 
move  church  news  for  the  heavily  Mor-  a.m.  with  the  Deseret  News  on  Satur-  days  of  the  Tribune  combined,”  he 
mon  readership  into  the  Sunday  paper,  days,”  he  said.  said. 

Promotional  efforts  were  given  a  if  the  newspapers  had  no  JOA,  the  “We  could  not  continue  as  a  viable, 

further  boost  via  a  plan  set  up  with  Tribune  management  could  have  been  competitive  newspaper”  in  that  situa- 
Newspaper  Agency  Corporation,  the  expected  to  take  a  more  critical  stance  tion,  he  said. 

JOA  firm  which  handles  advertising,  about  Saturdays.  The  JOA  evidently  Now  combined  Sunday  circulation 
circulation  and  production.  This  was  to  promoted  cooperation.  So  did  an  out-  of  both  papers  is  23,000  greater  than 
provide  Deseret  News  subscribers  with  side  threat — marriage  mail.  when  the  Tribune  had  a  Sunday 

free  Sunday  papers  for  four  weeks.  “Our  biggest  competition  now  in  our  monopoly.  With  combined  Sunday  about 

“We  provided  these  complimentary  market  area  is  the  same  as  with  many,  if  10%  higher  than  combined  daily,  an 
copies  by  sending  a  check,  accompa-  not  most,  ofthemajordailies  across  the  ad  rate  boost  for  both  Sunday  papers  is 
nied  by  a  letterfrom  the  publisher  of  the  country — marriage  mail,”  Ashton  said,  a  distinct  possibility,  Ashton  said. 
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Most-wanted  books  from  E&P's  comprehensive  list  for  newspaper  professionals. 
Make  your  choice  of  these  best-sellers  now  before  quantities  are  depleted. 


129— THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF 
STYLE  AND  USAGE,  revised  and  edited  by  Lewis 
Jordan,  News  Editor,  The  New  York  Times.  A 
greatly  expanded  successor  to  more  than  75  years 
of  Times  style  guides.  Its  advice  on  spelling,  punc¬ 
tuation,  English  usage  and  writing  quality  will  be 
valuable  to  anyone  who  works  with  words.  232 
pages.  $1 5.95 

197— DOS,  DONT'S  &  MAYBES  OF  ENGLISH  US¬ 
AGE  by  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  Material  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  his  thrice-weekly,  nationally 
syndicated  column,  "Bernstein  on  Words.”  Some 
of  the  answers  to  confusing  problems  that  arise  in 
everyday  usage,  offering  an  understanding  of  the 
nuances  of  punctuation,  origin  and  proper  use  of 
slang,  shades  of  meaning  in  misused  words  and 
phrases.  Alphabetical  format.  250  pages.  $14.95 


304— HOW  TO  WRITE  ARTICLES  THAT  SELL,  by 

Porry  Wilbur.  A  guide  and  reference  book  for  the 
aspiring  freelancer  with  practical  suggestions  for 
story  development,  photos,  research  and  dealing 
with  editors.  218  pages,  indexed,  paperback. 

$7.95 

307 — THE  PRESS,  by  A.J.  Liebling.  Reprint  of 
paperback  edition  of  the  collection  of  his  columns 
put  together  by  his  widow,  Jean  Stafford,  five 
years  ago  with  new  material  added.  556  pages, 
indexed.  $6.95 

333— WITHOUT  BIAS:  A  Guidebook  for  Nondis- 
crlminatory  Communication  (Second  Edition),  by 
Judy  E.  Pickens.  Demonstrates  how  to  identify  and 
eliminate  conscious  or  unconscious  biases  based 
on  sex,  disability,  age  and  other  qualities.  Real-life 
cases,  examples  and  anecdotes  help  explain  ap- 
plicaton  of  the  laws  in  this  area.  200  pages,  in¬ 
dexed.  $10.95 

use  this  handy  coupon  to 
order  your  books.  Allow 
six  weeks  for  delivery. 


355— THE  WORLD  ALMANAC  DICTIONARY  OF 
DATES,  edited  by  Lawrence  Urdang.  An  alphabet¬ 
ized,  quick-reference  book  wit  more  than  10,000 
dates  of  important  events,  major  achievements 
and  noteworthy  developments  throughout  the 
world  from  before  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  present 
time.  318  pages,  paperback.  $8.95 


356— SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LAW  OF  LIBEL  AND 
THE  RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY,  by  Bruce  W.  Sanford. 
Nationally-known  newspaper  lawyer  and  expert 
on  First  Amendment  law  has  written  this  synopsis 
of  the  broad  general  principles  which  every  news 
person  should  have  available.  A  pragmatic 
approach  designed  to  alert  journalists  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  libel  and  invasion  of  privacy  and  help  pre¬ 
vent  serious  lawsuits  from  arising.  37  pages, 
paperback.  $1.95 


359— WRITING  TELEVISION  &  MOTION  PIC¬ 
TURE  SCRIPTS  THAT  SELL,  by  Evelyn  Goodman. 
A  step-by-step  guide  with  copir  s  examples  of 
every  point  in  the  instruction  as  well  as  a  complete 
shooting  script  to  explain  the  mechanics  of  con¬ 
structing  a  professional  script.  219  pages,  index¬ 
ed,  paperback.  $8.95 


362— GETTING  BACK  TO  THE  BASICS  OF  PUB¬ 
LIC  RELATIONS  &  PUBLICITY,  by  Matthew  J.  Cul- 
iigan  and  Doiph  Greene.  For  anyone  who  must 
communicate  ideas.  Explaining  the  elements  of  a 
public  relations  program,  how  to  build  it  from 
scratch,  how  to  approach  the  media,  how  to  in¬ 
teract  with  shareholders,  the  financial  community 
and  the  public.  112  pages,  indexed.  $10.95 


364— COMMUNICATIONS  AND  THE  FUTURE: 
Prospects,  Promises  and  Problems,  edited  by 
Howard  F.  Didsbury,  Jr.  A  compilation  of  46  essays 
on  many  aspects  of  the  communications  revolu¬ 
tion  ranging  from  cable  tv  to  microcomputers, 
videotex,  fiber  optics,  word  processing — their 
potential  impact  on  politics  and  culture.  357 
pages,  paperback.  $14.50 


366— SCANDALS,  SCAMPS  AND  SCOUNDRELS: 
The  Casebook  of  an  Investigative  Reporter,  by 

James  Phelan.  Narratives  of  1 1  of  the  cases  he  has 
worked  on  including  his  uncovering  Clifford 
Irving’s  Howard  Hughes  hoax— the  fictitious 
Hughes  "autobiography"  composed  of  material 
stolen  from  a  manuscript  written  by  Phelan  him¬ 
self.  222  pages.  $13.95 

370— REPORTING  AND  WRITING  THE  NEWS  by 

Warren  K.  Agee,  Phillip  H.  Ault  and  Edwin  Emery.  A 
realistic  approach  to  teaching  the  skills  required 
for  careers  in  news  media  acquired  by  the  three 
authors  from  combined  practical  journalistic  ex¬ 
perience  of  more  than  50  years  and  combined 
teaching  experience  or  more  than  65  years.  With 
illustrated  examples  of  the  best  in  reporting,  inter¬ 
viewing,  news  writing,  etc.  indexed.  384  pages. 

$16.50 

372— ADVERTISING,  How  To  Write  The  Kind  That 
Works,  A  Basic  Guide  to  Creating  Advertising  (or 
Print,  Direct  Mail,  Radio  and  TV,  by  David  L. 
Malickson  and  John  W.  Nason  (Revised  edition). 
Explaining  what  a  copywriter  is  all  about  (more 
time  in  researching  and  checking  than  in  writing) 
and  how  businesses  work  with  or  without  an  ad 
agency.  Indexed.  220  pages.  $17.95 


376— THE  MCGRAW-HILL  STYLE  MANUAL,  A 
Concise  Guide  (or  Writers  and  Editors,  edited  by 
Marie  M.  Longyear.  Ranging  from  general  stan¬ 
dards  applicable  to  any  written  material  to  tech¬ 
nical  material  used  in  electronics,  computers,  etc., 
rules  covering  hyphenation,  punctuation,  etc., 
current  English  usage,  and  step-by-step  proce¬ 
dures  for  copy  editing,  proofreading.  Indexed.  333 
pages.  $24.95. 


381— THE  SOLID  GOLD  COPY  EDITION,  by  Carl 
Riblet,  Jr. A  down-to-earth  lesson  on  writing  head¬ 
lines,  with  examples  of  the  good  and  the  bad.  and 
how  to  edit  a  news  story  also  with  multiple  exam¬ 
ples.  Lessons  based  on  actual  staff  copy.  608 
pages.  $21 .95 
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C.  W.  Davey  ,  publisher  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.C.)  Sun  since  1978,  will 
move  to  Montreal  August  1  to  become 
publisher  of  the  Montreal  Gazette  in  a 
three-way  move  by  Southam  Inc. 

He  will  be  succeeded  as  Sun  pub¬ 
lisher  by  E.H.  Wheatley  ,  who  will 
keep  his  present  position  as  president 
and  general  manager  of  Pacific  Press. 

In  Montreal,  Davey  is  succeeding 
Robert  McConnell,  who  moves  to 
Southam’ s  Toronto  head  office  as  a 
vicepresident. 


Bob  Hooker,  sports  writer  of  the 
Idaho  Press-Tribune  of  Caldwell  and 
Nampa,  received  distinguished  service 
awards  from  the  Idaho  High  Schools 
Activities  Association  June  8  in  Boise 
and  the  Idaho  Coaches  Association 
June  10  in  Sun  Valley.  He  has  been  a 
sports  editor  or  sports  writer  28  years, 
the  past  16  with  the  Press-Tribune. 


EDITORIAL  CHANGES  COME  SEPTEMBER— The  third  editor  in  the  65- 
year  history  of  the  AAadison  (Wis.)  Capitol  Times,  Elliott  Maraniss  (center),  is 
retiring  August  31  and  Dave  Zweifel  (left),  currently  managing  editor,  will 
succeed  him.  Also  in  top  editorial  changes,  Robert  Meloon  (right),  general 
manager,  will  be  promoted  to  the  new  position  of  executive  publisher. 

Meloon  and  Maraniss  went  to  the  Capital  Times  together  in  1957  as 
reporters.  Zweifel  began  with  the  paper  in  1962.  {Photo  hy  Rkh  Ryght 


iRA  Jean  Hadnot,  assistant  Trend 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  was 
named  Trend  editor.  She  succeeds  Vi¬ 
vian  Kawatzky,  who  resigned  to 
continue  as  fashion  editor  and  concen¬ 
trate  on  stepped-up  fashion  coverage 
for  Trend.  Marilyn  Kucer  will 
assume  Hadnot’s  former  duties. 

♦  *  * 

George  W.  Burke,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
been  named  director  of  community 
events  for  the  Tribune  Co. 

John  Mika,  manager  of  market  de¬ 
velopment,  was  appointed  marketing 
services  manager. 


B.  Wallace  Miller  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-Index.  Mil¬ 
ler  previously  was  advertising  manager 
of  the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle  and  the 
Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Dan  Spencer  has  been  named 
marketing  and  promotions  director  of 
the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Co. 

Spencer,  who  joined  the  News- 
Sentinel  Co.  in  June,  1982,  as  general 
advertising  manager,  went  to  Knoxvil¬ 
le  from  Topeka,  where  he  was  national 
advertising  director  and  co-op  manager 
of  the  Topeka  Capital-Journal. 


Peter  Jarzembinski,  assistant  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Milwaukee-based  Journal 
Co.  was  named  controller. 

*  ♦  * 

David  Barth  was  named  to  the 
newly-created  position  of  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Port  Clinton  (Ohio)  News 
Herald,  with  responsibility  for  overall 
operation  of  the  newspaper,  including 
management  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Barth  was  with  the  Tiffin  (Ohio) 
Advertiser  Tribune  as  classified  mana¬ 
ger  before  joining  the  Martins  Ferry 
Times  Leader  as  Ohio  Valley  Mail 
office  manager  in  1978.  He  moved  to 
the  Willard  Times  in  1980  and  was 
general  manager  when  he  accepted  the 
News  Herald  appointment. 

*  *  * 

Appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Denver,  are: 

Sid  Kirchheimer,  to  the  city  desk 
reporting  staff.  He  has  worked  for  the 
Orlando  Sentinel,  Clearwater  Sun  and 
Philadelphia  Journal. 

Tracy  Seipel,  to  the  Style  section 
as  a  reporter  on  fashion.  She  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Beverly  Hills  publications. 

Ania  Savage,  to  Lifestyles  repor¬ 
ter.  She  previously  worked  for  the 
Westchestej-Rockiand  Newspapers 
and  other  publications. 

George  Kochaniec  Jr.,  to  stalf 
photographer.  He  earlier  was  with  the 
Orlando  Sentinel,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Cla¬ 
rion  Ledger,  Mount  Pleasant  (Mich.) 
Morning  Sun  and  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat. 

Sharon  Novotne,  to  the  city  desk 
reporting  staff.  She  was  a  reporter  and 
editor  at  the  Duluth  News-Tribune  and 
the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune. 
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STRENGTH  IN  NUMBERS 

If  you’re  concerned  about  sinking  profits  from 
the  high  cost  of  materials,  don’t  worry— 
cooperate.  PAGE,  Publishers  Associated  to  Gain 
Economy,  is  a  purchasing  cooperative  designed 
to  provide  savings  from  5%  to  45%  on  commonly 
used  supplies,  by  pooling  the  buying  power  of 
independent  dailies  and  small  privately  owned 
groups. 

Cooperative  purchasing  is  the  key  to  financial 
health  in  the  ’80s,  and  PAGE  is  the  source  of 
both.  Contact  PAGE.  Cooperation  makes  sense. 

PUBLISHERS 

ASSOCIATED 

TO  GAIN 

ECONOMY 

Sbt  Momingside  Drive 

Lansdale,  Pennsylvania  19446 
(215)822-6161 
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IN  THE  NEWS 


Hditcd  hy  LHNORA  Wll.I.l AMSON 

J.  Bruce  Baumann  was  appointed 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/graphics  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Press.  Baumann  has  22 
years  of  experience  in  graphics,  includ¬ 
ing  re-design  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  and  work  as  a  layout  and  produc¬ 
tion  editor  for  National  Geographic 
magazine. 

♦  +  * 

Maurice  S.  Sutton,  formerly  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  has 
been  appointed  associate  publisher  for 
the  California  Health  Review,  Bur¬ 
bank.  Sutton’s  career  includes  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  for  nine  years,  and  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  The  re¬ 
view,  a  division  of  National  Health  Re¬ 
view,  is  an  issue  oriented  magazine  for 
physicians  and  others  in  the  health  care 
field. 

*  *  * 

Turk  Tergliafera  has  joined  the 
corporate  office  of  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.  as  director  of  finance 
for  the  newspaper  operations  area  of 
business.  He  has  been  controller  of  the 
company’s  Southwest  Group  based  in 
Corsicana,  Texas.  He  joined  Harte- 
Hanks  in  1977  as  planning  coordinator 
of  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent- 
Mail  and  later  was  general  manager  of 
the  newspaper’s  Georgia  bureau  and 
director  of  distribution. 

*  *  * 

Recent  changes  at  the  News-Texan 
newspapers  include: 

Wanda  Lund,  from  publisher  of  the 
Lewisville  (Texas)  Daily  Leader  in  the 
Taylor  Communications  group  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Mid-Cities  Daily 
News,  Hurst. 

Carolyn  Rutledge,  from  business 
manager  of  the  Mid-Cities  Daily  News 
to  classified  advertising  manager  for 
the  News-Texan  group. 

Virginia  Rankin,  from  classified 
advertising  manager  to  classified 
advertising  director  for  the  group. 

Liz  NEWLIN,from  reporter  to  editor 
of  the  Mid-Cities  Daily  News. 

Bill  Knight,  from  advertising 
manager  of  the  Palestine  (Texas) 
Herald  Press  to  advertising  manager  of 

the  Grand  Prairie  Daily  News. 

★  ★  *  * 

William  D.  Morgan,  the  first  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Stan¬ 
dard-Speaker,  has  retired  after  58  years 
with  the  newspaper.  Morgan,  74, 
started  with  what  was  then  the  Hazle¬ 
ton  Standard-Sentinel  in  May  of  1925 
as  a  correspondent  and  photographer. 
Following  the  paper’s  merger  with  the 
Plain  Speaker,  he  subsequently  be¬ 
came  editor  in  1966  and  then  was 
named  to  the  newly  created  post  of 
managing  editor  shortly  afterwards. 
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George  Veon,  vicepresident  of  hu¬ 
man  resources  for  Lee  Enterprises 
Inc.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  named 
vicepresident  and  director  of  employee 
relations  for  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The 
position  had  been  vacant  since  De¬ 
cember. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Former  broadcaster  Nancy  Clark 
has  been  named  managing  editor  of  six 
newspapers  published  by  the  east  divi¬ 
sion  of  Queen  City  Suburban  Press. 
Cincinnati. 

Clark  previously  had  been  with 
WCPO-tv  and  WCKY  radio  and  will 
head  the  news  operation  for  the  Forest 
Hills  Journal,  Community  Journal- 
Northern  edition.  Community  Journal- 
Southern  edition.  Milford  Advertiser. 
Loveland  Herald  and  Clermont 
Courier. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  W.  Dulaney  was 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Borger  (Texas)  News-Herald.  After 
working  for  several  Texas  newspapers, 
he  became  publisher-general  manager 
of  the  Pecos  (Texas)  Enterprise  from 
1970  until  1980.  w  hen  he  moved  to  Tul¬ 
sa  as  special  projects  and  promotions 
manager  for  Neighborhood  News¬ 
papers. 

9k  3k  * 

Allan  R.  Bruce  was  appointed 
news  editor  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional’s  Eastern  Division,  based  in 
Pittsburgh.  He  succeeds  William  M. 
CooMBE,  who  was  named  to  the  new 
position  of  division  newsfeatures/life- 
style  editor.  With  the  news  service 
since  1%3,  Bruce  worked  in  several 
bureaus  and  as  New  England  sports 
editor  before  moving  to  New  York  on 
the  metropolitan  desk  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  the  general  news  desk. 

3k  3k  * 

David  Me  Collum,  vicepresident 
for  sales  and  marketing  for  the  Journal 
Record  Publishing  Co.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Adver¬ 
tising  Club.  The  firm  publishes  the 
Journal  Record,  a  daily  business  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  Tinker  Take  Off,  a 
28,0()0-circulation  weekly  distributed 
to  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  employees. 


William  E.  Giles,  former  editor 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Detroit  News, 
will  join  the  faculty  of  Michigan  State 
University’s  School  of  Journalism  as 
distinguished  editor-in-residence  for 
1983-84  academic  year. 

%  4c  :k 

Thomas  J.  Kraner,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  the  American  Paper  In¬ 
stitute  and  an  adjunct  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  communications  at  New  York 
University,  received  the  university’s 
1983  Alumni  Meritorious  Service 
Award  at  the  annual  commencement  in 
New  York’s  Washington  Square  Park 
June  3. 

*  3k  3k 

Joseph  Mahoney  was  appointed 
Virginia  newspictures  editor  for  U  nited 
Press  International,  based  in  Rich¬ 
mond.  He  succeeds  Bill  Perry,  who 
was  named  manager  of  a  new  UPl 
newspictures  bureau  in  Baltimore. 

Mahoney,  a  freelance  photographer 
the  past  year,  earlier  was  with  the 
Macomb  Daily.  Mount  Clemens. 
Mich.,  and  the  Escanaba  {Mich.)  Daily 
Press. 

*  *  3k 

Geoff  Stephenson  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  (Ont.)  Spectator.  Stephenson  was 
bom  and  educated  in  New  Zealand.  He 
joined  the  Edmonton  {A\Vd.)  Journal  in 
1968  and  then  moved  to  the  Toronto 
Star,  becoming  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  His  next  post  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Montreal  Gazette  in  1977.  Since 
1981,  he  has  been  assistant  managing 
editor  at  the  Vancouver  Sun. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Editors  appointed  in  staff  merge 


In  the  second  phase  of  consolidating 
staffs  of  the  Florida  Times-Union  and 
Jacksonville  Journal,  four  assistant 
managing  editors  were  appointed. 

Richard  Allport,  Times-Union  news 
editor,  was  named  assistant  managing 
editor  for  editing,  responsible  for  the 
copy  and  layout  desks  and  placement 
of  stories  and  photos  in  the  news  and 
Insight  section. 


Ronald  Littlepage,  Times-Union  city 
editor,  was  named  assistant  managing 
editor  for  news,  in  charge  of  local 
coverage  and  bureaus  in  Florida,  Geor¬ 
gia  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Allport  worked  for  several  newspapers 
in  the  South  before  joining  the 
Times-Union  in  1978  as  a  copy  editor. 
Clark  Joined  the  Journal  as  an  energy 


From  left — 
Richard  Allport 
Mary  Kress 
Ronald  Littlepage 
Mike  Clark 


Mike  Clark,  business  editor  and 
acting  city  editor  of  the  Journal,  be¬ 
came  assistant  managing  editor  for  fea¬ 
tures,  in  charge  of  Lifestyle,  Food  and 
Accent  sections,  the  television  maga¬ 
zine  and  fashion  and  entertainment 
coverage. 

Times-Union  business  editor  Mary 
E.  Kress  became  assistant  managing 
editor  for  special  coverage,  which  in¬ 
cludes  sports,  business,  special  sec¬ 
tions  and  investigative  and  in-depth  re¬ 
porting. 


writer  in  1973.  Kress  became  a  copy 
editorforthe  Times-Union  in  1977  after 
working  for  several  Virginia  newspapers. 
Littlepage,  a  former  reporter  for 
United  Press  International  in  Houston 
and  Dallas  and  the  Austin  Citizen, 
joined  the  Times-Union  as  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor  in  1978. 

The  assistant  managing  editor  for 
graphics,  Foster  Marshall,  was  named 
in  April  when  the  staff  merger  was 
announced. 


Newspeopie 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


Norm  F.  Bell,  managing  editor  of 
the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune  since 
March  1981,  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  Mexico  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors.  Bell  has  served  as 
president  during  most  of  the  1982-83 
term,  filling  the  vacancy  when  Dan 
Cobb  of  Gallup,  N.M.  moved  to  Texas. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Former  advertising  director  of  the 
Springdale  (Ark.)  News,  Wes  King 
has  become  advertising  director  of  the 
Paris  (Tex.)  News. 

^  t  tit 

PGA  news  Director  JlM  Warters 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  all  public 
and  media  relations  for  the  PGA  of 
America  and  will  be  responsible  for  the 
association's  contact  with  the  public 
through  news  outlets.  Warters  joined 
the  staff  in  1977  after  nearly  25  years  in 
the  news  business. 


Harry  H.  Browning  was 
appointed  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  joint  operating  agency  for  the 
Tennessean  and  Nashville  Banner. 
Browning,  vicepresident/operations  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  will  succeed 
James  H.  Jesse,  president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  upon  his  retirement  Septem¬ 
ber  1. 

Browningjoined  the  Enquirer  in  1964 
as  personnel/labor  relations  manager, 
became  director  of  production,  and 
then  moved  to  his  most  recent  post  in 
1977. 

Jesse,  president  of  NPC  since  1979, 
has  held  editorial,  advertising  and  man¬ 
agement  posts  at  several  southern 
newspapers.  He  was  vicepresident  and 
publisher  of  the  Boca  Raton  News  from 
1%3  to  1%7,  when  he  joined  Gannett  as 
president  and  publisher  of  Cocoa  (Fla.) 
Today.  He  held  the  same  titles  at  the 
Pensacola  News  Journal  beginning  in 
1973  and  at  the  Nashville  Banner  from 
1978-79  before  moving  to  NPC. 


COLUMNIST  PROMOTED— Anna 


Quindlen,  a  columnist  for  the  New  York 
Times,  became  deputy  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor  on  June  20.  She  joined  the  Times  as  a 
general  assignment  metropolitan  repor¬ 
ter  in  1 977  after  three  years  as  a  reporter 
with  the  New  York  Post.  Quindlen  be¬ 
came  the  newspaper's  "About  New  York" 
columnist  in  1981  and  this  year  won  the 
Meyer  Berger  Award  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  for  her  writing.  Berger  was  the 
Times'  first  "About  New  York"  columnist. 

Quindlan  will  continue  to  write  for  the 
newspaper  from  time  to  time. 


Deaths 


Jacob  Deschin,  83,  retired  camera 
editor  and  columnist  for  the  New  York 
Times,  died  June  19  of  cancer.  Deschin 
joined  the  Times  in  1941  and  wrote  his 
column  called  “Camera  View”  until 
his  1970  retirement.  He  wrote  for  Popw- 
lar  Photography  from  the  magazine's 
beginning  in  1937  until  six  months  ago 
and  for  other  publications  and  authored 
books  on  photography. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  B.  Tighe,  76,  editor  emer¬ 
itus  of  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press, 
died  May  18.  He  entered  semi- 
retirement  two  years  ago  as  editor, 
winding  down  a  60-year  journalism 
career.  He  also  was  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Asbury  Park  Press  Inc.  board  of 
directors  and  a  former  president  of 
Press  Broadcasting  Co.  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Zelda  F.  Popkin,  84,  novelist, 
publicist,  and  former  reporter,  died 
May  25.  At  17  she  had  become  the  first 
woman  general  assignment  reporter  on 
the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times  Leader. 
She  was  associated  with  her  husband, 
Louis  Popkin,  in  public  relations  from 
1919  until  his  death  in  1943. 

♦  +  ♦ 

Andrea  Rizzoli,  69,  president  of 
the  Rizzoli  publishing  empire  in  Italy 
from  1970  to  1978,  when  he  retired  and 
turned  administration  of  the  group  to 
his  son  Angelo,  died  May  31  in  Nice. 
He  bought  the  Milan  Corriere  della 
Sera  in  1974  and  made  it  part  of  the 
group. 
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Notes  on  people _ 

Presidental  greetings  and  congratulations 


On  President  Reagan’s  calendar  June 
9  and  10  were  personal  greetings  and 
congratulations  to  two  newspaper  men . 

The  president  sent  a  congratulatory 
letter  to  Edward  L.  Walsh  of  the 
Ashury  Park  (N.J.)  Press,  taking  note 
of  a  three-part  series  on  defense 
spending. 

And  the  next  day,  scheduled  on  the 
White  House  calendar  was  a  call  cross¬ 
country  to  Richard  Bergholz,  dean  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  political  repor¬ 
ters. 

The  call  to  Bergholz  was  a  highlight 
of  the  surprise  retirement  party  tossed 
for  him  by  newspaper  folk  and  poli¬ 
ticos. 

On  hand  for  the  affair  were  Los 
Angeles  Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  Assemb¬ 
lyman  Willie  L.  Brown,  speaker  of  the 
California  Assembly,  and  several  other 
political  figures  and  newspeople. 

During  his  call.  President  Reagan 
mentioned  how  some  of  Bergholz’s 
tough  questions  led  occasionally  to  un¬ 
comfortable  situations. 

“I’ll  never  forget  the  time  you  asked 
me  if  I  had  had  a  facelift,’’  the  president 


Richard  Bergholz 

recalled.  “  .  .  .  I  kept  expecting  you 
to  lift  me  up  by  the  ears  to  look  for  the 
scars.’’ 

The  party  was  sponsored  by  the  Fri¬ 
day  Group,  a  breakfast  forum  of  politic¬ 
al  reporters,  which  was  celebrating  its 
tenth  anniversary.  Bergholz,  a  Friday 
Group  founder,  will  continue  his  asso¬ 
ciation  in  an  emeritus  status. 

Bergholz’s  colleague  at  the  Times, 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  cartoonist  Paul 
Conrad,  presented  him  with  a  gift  sym¬ 


bolic  of  his  career:  a  burr,  which  Con¬ 
rad  said  Bergholz  had  been  under  the 
saddle  of  many  political  figures. 

At  the  party,  Bergholz  also  got  calls 
from  Democratic  National  Chairman 
Charles  Manatt  and  Edward  Meese  111, 
Reagan’s  White  House  counselor. 

Bergholz  joined  the  Times  21  years 
ago.  Previously,  he  was  political  editor 
of  the  old  Los  Angeles  Mirror  and  the 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune.  He  began 
his  career  as  a  reporter  for  the  Ventura 
(Calif.)  Star-Free  Press  and  later  work¬ 
ed  for  AP  in  Sacramento  and  then  as  a 
war  correspondent. 

*  *  * 

President  Reagan  in  a  June  9  letter 
congratulated  Asbury  Park  (N  .J.)  Press 
staff  writer  Edward  L.  Walsh  for  a 
three-part  series  on  defense  spending. 

The  series  published  April  24-26  de¬ 
tailed  reduction  of  defense  spending 
and  current  status  of  military  installa¬ 
tions  in  New  Jersey. 

The  president  wrote,  “We  are  not 
spending  nearly  as  much  on  defense  as 
a  percentage  of  total  federal  spending 
or  of  GNP  as  we  were  during  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  years.’’  He  added,  “And  yet  the 
dangers  we  face  are  even  greater  now 
than  they  were  then.” 

Walsh,  a  retired  Marine  officer,  has 
been  with  the  Asbury  Park  Press  since 
1970. 


When  the 
legal  drinking 
age  goes 
down. 


It's  a  question  a  lot  of 
people  have  been  arguing. 
And  State  Farm’s  insurance 
Backgrounder  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  presents  the  evidence 
on  both  sides. 

Other  Backgrounders 
take  objective  iooks  at  top¬ 
ics  like  "The  55  MPH  Speed 
Limit:  Lifesaver  or  Nui¬ 
sance?"  and  “Air  Bags, 
Needed  or  Not?"  They're 
part  of  the  information 
service  available  to  news¬ 
people  from  State  Farm. 


do 

accidents 
go  up? 


Write  or  call  (309-766- 
2625)  if  you  have  an  interest 
in  these  topics  or  questions 
about  others. 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Department 
state  Farm  insurance  Companies 
One  state  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
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At  the  recent  White  House  Press  Photographers  Dinner,  President  Reagan  paused  to  gaze 
at  his  audience.  He  looked  them  straight  in  the  eye  and  said,  “I’ve  been  waiting  years  to  do 
this.”  He  did  it.  And  only  Rich  Lipski  of  UPl  Newspictures  caught  the  shot.  The  next  day,  UPl’s 
Helen  Thomas  presented  Reagan  with  the  now-famous  photo.  Showing  that  he’s  a  good  sport, 
the  President  smiled  and  posed  with  the  picture — for  another  UPl  exclusive.  United  Press 
International.  On  the  scene.  On  the  spot.  On  the  story.  One  Up  on  the  Moment. 


UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 


One  Up  on  the  World 


PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT  NEWS 


Hdited  by  BILL  GLOLOE 


Electronic  library  systems: 
aim  is  to  put  the  morgue  on-line 


When  a  newspaper  decides  to  put  its 
library  on-line,  its  executives  will  be 
confronted  with  a  range  of  choices  that, 
depending  on  their  decisions,  can  cost 
upwards  of  a  half-million  dollars.  A  re¬ 
cent  symposium  conducted  during  the 
Special  Libraries  Association  annual 
convention  in  New  Orleans  last  month 
gave  newspaper  librarians  some  insight 
into  how  much  they  should  spend  to 
achieve  their  newspapers'  goals. 

“As  with  anything  else,  you  get  what 
you  pay  for,’’  said  Dick  Giering,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dayton-based  Infotex.  Inc., 
which  with  Atex,  markets  an  automa¬ 
tic,  full-text  electronic  library  system 
which  sells  for  more  than  $3()(),()00.  The 
Atex-lnfotex  system  has  been  installed 
by  such  large  newspapers  as  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  Chicago  Snn-Times. 

The  Atex-lnfotex  system  provides 
the  newspaper  with  capabilities  which 
reach  far  into  the  future.  It  will  not  only 
store  much  more  than  smaller,  less  ex¬ 
pensive  systems,  but  it  has  the  ability  to 
select  stories  from  the  full  database 
based  on  any  combination  of  words 
contained  within  stories.  It  can  find 
1009^  of  the  stories  requested  based  on 
the  facts  contained  within  stories, 
down  to  every  phrase.  According  to 
Giering,  this  is  essential  in  a  “full-text” 
system. 

The  Batelle  Laboratories  Basis  sys¬ 
tem,  which,  when  combined  with  Digit¬ 
al  Equipment  Hardware,  runs  in  the 
$200,000  price  range,  is  also  capable  of 
full  text,  automatic  retrieval. 

Bob  Farquhar,  assistant  managing 
editor  for  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company,  said  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times  installed  the 
Basis  system  last  year.  Besides  serving 
as  a  full  text  retrieval  library  system  for 
the  newspapers,  it  is  expected  to  gener¬ 
ate  revenue.  Opubco  plans  to  sell  on¬ 
line  access  to  its  library  to  local  televi¬ 
sion  stations,  police  departments,  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  and  even  archetects.  In  a 
six-month  test  conducted  recently,  the 
company  found  that  there  is  a  market 
among  those  potential  users.  Farquhar 
said  he  expects  DataTimes,  as  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  called,  to  reach  at  least  100  sub¬ 
scribers  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

“To  me  the  old  days  are  over. 
They’re  over  in  the  newsroom,  and 
they’re  over  in  the  library,”  said  Far¬ 
quhar.  He  added,  “I’m  not  a  Basis 
vendor;  I’m  not  a  DEC  vendor.  But  1 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  their 
products.” 

Farquhar  reported  that  in  the  news- 
24 


room,  60%  to  70%  of  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  are  using  the  system  daily.  Most 
find  that  it  takes  less  than  five  minutes 
to  find  what  they’re  looking  for.  And  he 
said  comment  on  the  system  has  been 
favorable,  with  some  reporting  that 
they  find  more  information  faster  than 
they  could  in  the  past.  Opubco  is  put¬ 
ting  roughly  3,100  stories  per  month 
into  the  system,  with  a  61,000  story 
database  assembled  by  the  end  of  May. 
With  four  300  megabyte  disc  drives 
linked  to  the  system,  Farquhar  expects 
on-line  storage  to  last  roughly  five 


A  study  conducted  by  the  Canadian 
Federal  Health  Department  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  small  amount  of  radia¬ 
tion  emitted  by  video  display  terminals 
poses  no  danger  to  those  who  use  them. 

The  study,  conducted  in  response  to 
widespread  fears  across  Canada  about 
the  potential  hazards  of  VDT  use, 
tested  227  individual  VDT  units  of  122 
types.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  VDT  radiation 
ever  conducted  in  Canada. 

“There  is  no  reason  for  any  person, 
male  or  female,  young  or  old,  pregnant 
or  not,  to  be  concerned  about  radiation 
health  effects  from  VTD’s,”  said  a 
Federal  Health  Department  report  re¬ 
leased  to  Canadain  Press  in  mid-June. 
“Radiation  emissions  from  VDTs  are 
either  nonexistent  or  are  so  low  that  no 
standard  in  the  world  would  classify 
these  emissions  as  hazardous.” 

Monique  Begin,  Canada’s  Health 
Minister,  reported  that  the  study’s  find¬ 
ings  are  consistent  with  the  findings  of 
similar  studies  conducted  around  the 
world. 

In  a  release,  she  maintained,  “This 
consensus  leads  to  the  unequivocal 
conclusion  that  video  display  terminals 
do  not  emit  unacceptable  levels  of 
radiation.  1  want  to  assure  all  VDT 
operators  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  a 
radiation  health  hazard.” 

The  Health  Department  studied  only 
radiation  emissions  in  the  survey  of 
VDTs.  It  did  not  cover  other  health 
problems  which  have  been  linked  to 
VDT  use,  such  as  cataracts,  eye  strain, 
and  lower  back  pain.  The  Health  De¬ 
partment  said  it  believes  these  prob¬ 
lems  result  more  from  the  type  of  work 
done  by  VDT  operators  than  from  the 


years.  At  that  point,  clips  will  be  put 
into  electronic  archival  storage. 

But  what  about  the  newspaper  which 
can  not  justify  a  $200,000  expenditure 
on  an  electronic  library  system? 

There  is  an  answer,  and  it  was  deli¬ 
vered  by  Ernest  Perez,  librarian  for  the 
Sun-Times.  Perez,  pinch-hitting  for 
Ernest  Slade,  data  processing  manager 
for  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Oakland  Press 
who  was  kept  at  home  by  a  systems 
problem,  described  a  system  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  Press  which  can  be  set 
up  for  less  than  $50,000,  even  less  if  a 
newspaper  has  execess  computer 
capacity  on  a  DEC  1 1  series  central 
processing  unit  with  dedicatable  stor¬ 
age.  Slade  says  he’ll  sell  the  software 
(Continued  on  pa  fie  28) 


terminlas  themselves. 

Among  the  specific  findings  of  the 
study,  according  to  Canadian  Press: 

•  No  x-ray  emissions  were  detected 
in  any  of  the  tests.  Of  the  total  number 
of  models  tested,  48  tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  facility  equipped  to  detect 
low  energy  x-rays  half  a  million  times 
lower  than  the  government’s  standard 
for  emissions. 

•  VDTs  incorporate  no  components 
that  generate  microwaves,  and  no  mic¬ 
rowaves  were  found  in  any  of  the  tests. 

•  Some  low-frequency  radiation,  the 
type  associated  with  radio  transmis¬ 
sions,  was  found  close  to  the  surface  of 
VDT  screens  on  some  of  the  units.  The 
report  stated,  “The  levels  fall  off  so 
rapidly  with  distance  that  at  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  operator,  they  are  either 
nondetectable  of  significantly  lower 
than  the  most  restrictive  standard  in  the 
world.” 

•  Ultraviolet  and  infrared  emissions 
were  either  nondetectable  or  some 
10,000  times  below  the  limits  for  on- 
the-job  exposure. 

•  Small  amounts  of  extremely  low- 
frequency  emissions  (roughly  compa¬ 
rable  to  electro-magnetic  fields)  were 
found,  roughly  comparable  to  the 
amounts  emitted  by  fluorescent  lamps 
or  hair  dryers  but  far  less  than  the 
amounts  emitted  by  baseboard  heaters 
or  electric  hand  mixers. 

The  Canadian  Center  for  Occupa¬ 
tional  Health  and  Safety  in  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  believes  more  testing  should 
be  concentrated  on  the  effects  of  ex¬ 
tremely  low-frequency  magnetic  fields, 
which,  at  much  higher  levels  than  those 
detected  around  VDTs,  can  produce 
biological  effects. 
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Newspapers  and  newsvideo 

study  details  existing  services; 
points  the  way  for  future  entries 


A  new  study  of  newsvideo,  the  elec¬ 
tronic,  one-way  presentation  of  news 
text,  graphics  and  video  programming, 
contains  the  most  detailed  look  to  date 
at  existing  services  and  points  up  the 
advantages  and  pitfalls  of  entering  the 
market.  Published  by  Pacific  Satellite 
Corporation,  San  Francisco,  the  study 
is  now  available  for  less  than  S400. 

The  study  found  th,*t  88  newspapers 
are  currently  providing  newsvideo  ser¬ 
vices.  Of  those  88,  58  are  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  25  are  weeklies.  Of  the 
dailies,  57%  have  circulations  under 
50,000,  and  56%  of  the  weeklies  have 
circulations  under  10,000.  Of  the  total 
88  newsvideo  providers,  25%  are  own¬ 
ed  by  national  newspaper  groups.  And 
the  88  serve  more  households  than  all 
other  forms  of  electronic  publishing 
combined.  Clearly,  there’s  a  mass  mar¬ 
ket  out  there  waiting  to  be  ‘erved.  But 
how  to  serve  it? 

The  study  is  structured  to  serve  as 
both  a  source  of  information  on  news- 
video  publishing  and  as  a  guide  to 
newspapers  which  are  considering 
market  entry.  It  provides  detailed 
financial  analyses  of  13  existing  news¬ 
paper  newsvideo  operations  and  pro¬ 
vides  guidance  in  areas  such  as  channel 
leasing  negotiations,  advertising  sales 
strategies,  equipment  costs  and  re¬ 
liability,  and  staffing.  Pacific  Satellite 
found  that  the  average  start-up  cost  for 
a  newsvideo  operation  is  $46,729, 
though  the  start-up  costs  vary  widely, 
depending  largely  on  the  size  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  its  degree  of  sophistication. 

“The  industry  has  grown  substan¬ 
tially  since  1978,  when  the  Ottumwa 
(Iowa)  Courier  became  the  first  paper 
in  the  United  States  to  launch  a  news- 
text  service  via  a  cable  television  chan¬ 
nel,”  the  study  states  in  its  introduc¬ 
tion.  “The  following  year,  seven  addi¬ 
tional  papers  went  on-line.  During 
1980,  another  10  dipped  their  toes  in 
electronic  waters.  In  1981  an  additional 
31  newspapers  took  the  plunge,  with 
another  30  following  in  1982.” 

Pacific  Satellite  found  that,  by  May 
of  this  year,  nine  more  newspapers  had 
entered  the  newsvideo  market.  If  cur¬ 
rent  growth  continues,  another  30  will 
enter  the  market  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Industry  analysts,  the  study  reports, 
estimate  that  75%  of  all  newspapers  are 
either  considering  or  in  the  process  of 
entering  electronic  publishing  via  cable 
or  low  power  television. 

Today,  more  than  1.3  million  house¬ 
holds  are  served  by  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  systems  provided  by  newspapers 
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over  cable  television  channels,  the 
study  reports.  Of  all  cable  company/ 
newspaper  business  arrangements, 
62%  involved  channel  leases,  20%  in¬ 
volve  a  joint  venture,  11%  involve  a 
trade-out  and  8%  involve  other  types  of 
agreements.  More  than  40%  of  news- 
paper-produced  newsvideo  services 
run  on  cable  systems  with  fewer  than 
5,000  subscribers,  with  only  4%  run¬ 


ning  on  systems  with  more  than  1 00,000 
subscribers. 

The  study  points  out  the  recent  re¬ 
luctance  of  many  cable  operators  to  en¬ 
ter  into  leasing  arrangements.  The  main 
reasons  for  this  reluctance;  cable  oper¬ 
ators  are  in  no  hurry  to  “let  go”  of  their 
channels;  or  they  are  seriously  explor¬ 
ing  the  option  of  delivering  news  and 
advertising  themselves;  or  they  are 
apprehensive  that  they  will  be  subject 
to  common  carrier  regulation  if  they 
enter  into  leased-access  agreements 
with  newspaper  companies.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  in  need  of  pro¬ 
gramming  to  fill  channel  space. 


(Continued  on  page  29) 
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New  portable  computers  change 
the  daily  grind  of  beat  reporting 


By  Jack  Grazier 

“I  can  see  the  day  coming  when  ev¬ 
ery  reporter  will  be  assigned  a  compu¬ 
ter  of  his  own  to  take  home  in  his  brief¬ 
case  at  night,”  says  Michael  Mead,  of 
the  Times  Publishing  Co.  in  Erie,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Months  before  the  newest  generation 
of  computers,  the  hand-held  portables, 
began  appearing  on  the  covers  of  Popu¬ 
lar  Science,  Science  Digest,  and  va¬ 
rious  computer  magazines.  Mead 
bought  Radio  Shack  Model  100  port¬ 
able  computers  for  his  beat  reporters. 

The  Times  Publishing  Co.,  with  co¬ 
publishers  Michael  Mead  and  Ed  Mead 
at  the  helm,  has  a  circulation  of  over 
100,000,  for  its  morning,  evening,  and 
Sunday  newspaper  editions. 

The  Times  papers  were  among  the 
first  in  the  country  to  become  computer¬ 
ized,  using  Digital  Equipment  Co.'s 
PDP  1 1-70  mainframe  and  digital  VT- 
71s  and  VT-61s  for  editorial,  classified, 
and  business  production.  Ed  Juge, 
director  of  computer  merchandising  for 
Tandy  Corp.,  said  the  Times  is  also  one 
of  the  first  newspapers  to  equip  its  re¬ 
porters  with  the  new,  small.  Radio 
Shack  portables. 

“You  can’t  help  but  be  excited  about 
them,”  Mead  says.  “They’ve  led  to 
better  writing  and  better  stories  getting 
into  the  paper.  It’s  easier  to  write  on 
these  things  so  the  writing’s  better.  It’s 
easier  to  edit  stories  written  on  them, 
so  the  editing  is  better.” 

Already,  only  weeks  after  their 
appearance  on  the  market.  Associated 
Ptess  has  bought  eight  of  the  portables 
as  an  experiment.  If  the  experiment 
succeeds,  and  so  far  it  has,  the  wire 
service  will  buy  about  20  more  of  them, 
says  Mike  Bakanas,  operations  mana¬ 
ger  for  AP  in  New  York. 

“We’ll  use  them  for  our  people  in  the 
field,  covering  news  events,  sports 
events,  and  the  like,”  he  says.  “1  think 
they’re  really  neat  units.” 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  is 
also  considering  buying  the  model  100 
for  its  papers,  the  Times-Union  and  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  and  Personal 
Computing  magazine,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  500,000,  has  already 
equipped  its  writers  with  the  Radio 
Shack  portables. 

Recently,  over  a  dozen  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  national  publications 
flew  to  Tandy  headquarters  at  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas,  to  take  a  look  at  the  new 
Model  100.  “Almost  to  a  person  they 
commented  that  they  would  have  to 


(Jack  Grazier  is  a  staff  editor  for  the 
Erie  Daily  Times.) 


have  one,  that  it  was  absolutely  what 
they  had  been  looking  for,  and  it  was 
the  best  way  to  go,”  Juge  says. 


Low  price  ($799),  small  size,  re¬ 
latively  large  display  screen  (eight  lines 
of  40  characters  each),  and  large,  read¬ 
able  typeface  seem  thus  far  to  have 
made  Radio  Shack’s  Model  100  the 
portable  of  choice  in  the  print  media. 

What  makes  the  new  portables  so 
useful  for  print  reporters? 

Their  size,  for  one.  The  book-sized 
Radio  Shack  100  weighs  only  four 
pounds  and  fits  easily  inside  a  brief¬ 
case.  With  its  full-sized  keyboard,  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  moving,  and  retrieving 
text,  as  you  would  on  any  computer,  is 
easy. 


With  a  machine  like  this,  a  reporter 
can  go  to  the  courthouse,  cover  a  trial, 
and  take  notes  on  the  computer  as  he 
sits  there.  During  non-essential  testi¬ 
mony,  he  can  polish  those  notes  into  a 
story.  And  during  recess,  he  can  con¬ 
nect  the  portable  to  a  telephone  and 
have  the  computer  send  in  the  story  to 


the  newspaper’s  mainframe,  where  it 
can  be  retrieved  by  an  editor  and  pro¬ 
cessed.  While  the  machine  is  “calling 
in”  his  story,  he  can  go  back  for  more 
testimony. 

“We’ve  found  that  in  notetaking  in  a 
courtroom,  we  pick  up  a  lot  more  direct 
quotes  with  the  portables,  says  Tony 
Zona,  Erie  Daily  Times  city  editor. 
“And  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  time.  Now 
the  reporter  doesn’t  have  to  write  notes 
in  longhand  and  then  type  them  into  a 
story  or  dictate  the  story  over  the 
phone.  His  original  keystroke  is  cap¬ 
tured  and  utilized.”  (Zona  became  so 


ERIE  DAILY  TIMES  city  editor,  Tony  Zona,  demonstrates  the  Radio  Shack  Model 
100,  with  dec's  VT-61  in  the  background. 
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enthusiastic  about  computers-at-work 
that  he  started,  as  a  sideline,  his  own 
software  programming  company.  Com¬ 
mercial  Software  Limited,  629  Brown 
Ave.,  Erie,  Pa.,  16502.  One  innovation 
of  the  company  that  may  be  of  interest 
is  a  program  that  enables  reporters  and 
freelancers  to  send  stories  from  their 
desktop  model  computers  at  home  to 
the  mainframe  at  the  office,  or  vice 
versa.) 

The  portables  may  soon  make  phon¬ 
ing  in  a  story  a  thing  of  the  past,  to  the 
great  relief  of  everyone  involved.  No 
more  tying  up  two  reporters  for  one 
story,  since  the  computer  eliminates 
the  need  for  a  typist  back  at  the  office. 
No  more  respelling  on  the  phone  for  the 
typist.  Addresses  and  numerals  come 
out  in  the  story  exactly  the  way  the 
reporter  types  them  in.  No  more  “V” 
as  in  “Victor”  and  “T”  as  in  “Tom.” 
No  more  saying  “period-paragraph”  or 
“comma”  at  the  end  of  a  breath. 

“A  ten  column-inch  story  now  takes 
less  than  five  minutes  to  get  back  to  the 
office,  whereas  before,  it  took  the 
office  typist,  distracted  with  other 
things,  ten  to  15  minutes,”  Zona  says. 

“They  can  carry  this  thing  with  them 
and  keep  filing  stories  rather  than 
rushing  back  to  the  office  to  type  them 
or  taking  somebody  else’s  time  in  phon¬ 
ing  in,”  Mead  says. 

One  place  where  the  portables  really 
shine  is  in  those  daily  numerous  short 
stories  that  can  be  so  time  consuming 
—  sentencings  and  pleas  in  the  clerk  of 
courts  office,  or  burglaries,  beatings, 
and  muggings  from  stacks  of  police  re¬ 
ports.  Now,  a  reporter  can  set  his/her 
portable  on  the  front  desk  at  the  police 
station  and  type  his  one-paragraph 
stories  from  the  police  reports  there. 

Or  the  reporter  can  write  paragraphs 
for  sentencings  as  they  come  into  the 
clerk  of  courts  office  throughout  the 
morning.  The  original  keystroke  is  cap¬ 
tured,  and  what  used  to  be  notes  are 
now  the  finished  product.  The  whole 
string  of  small  stories  can  be  sent  to  the 
office  at  once. 

“What  we  find  has  happened  is  that 
some  of  the  stories  that  we  used  to  con¬ 
sider  too  minor  to  use  at  deadline  are 
now  getting  in  today,  rather  than 
tomorrow,”  Zona  says.  “Before,  we 
didn’t  want  to  tie  up  people  at  deadline 
crunch  dictating  and  receiving.  But 
now  we  turn  around  and  find  a  whole 
batch  of  short  items  ready  to  go  in  our 
system  that  maybe  the  reporter  didn’t 
even  tell  us  were  coming.  We’re  able  to 
use  these  local  shorts  as  pluggers  at  the 
last  minute  rather  than  something  from 
the  wire  services.” 

How  do  the  reporters  feel  about  the 
new  machines? 

“They’re  great,”  says  Vicki  Sanfi- 
lippo.  Tines  courthouse  reporter.  “I 
wouldn’t  do  without  mine.  It  only  took 
about  20  minutes  to  learn  how  to  use  it, 
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tween  home  and  office?  And  in  the 
labor  situation,  does  it  mean  that  repor¬ 
ters  would  be  able  to  cross  the  picket 
line  without  even  coming  into  work? 

“I  really  think  there  is  a  value  in  edi¬ 
tor  and  reporter  getting  together  and 
working  with  each  other,  so  1  don’t  see 
the  distinctions  between  home  and 
office  blurring  all  that  much,”  Mead 
says.  “That’s  at  a  daily  newspaper.  At 
a  magazine,  or  publication  dealing  with 
special  issues  and  projects,  I  can  see 
the  author  leaving  the  office  and  work¬ 
ing  on  his  stories  at  home  or  on  location 
or  wherever.” 

As  far  as  strikes  and  picket  lines  go. 
Mead  says,  “I  don’t  think  it’s  fear  of 
(Continued  on  page  29) 


and  since  then.  I’ve  shown  three  other 
reporters  how  to  use  it  in  the  same 
amount  of  time.” 

“Even  the  tv  stations  are  interested 
in  it,”  she  says.  “At  a  county  council 
meeting  the  other  night,  one  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  took  a  long  shot  of  me  taking 
notes  on  the  computer.  Everywhere  I 
go,  people  stop  and  are  fascinated  by 
the  way  it  works  and  its  capabilities.” 

Sanfilippo  takes  the  machine  home 
with  her  at  night.  If  anything  news¬ 
worthy  happened,  she  says,  she  could 
always  write  a  story  on  a  spot,  and  send 
it  into  the  newspaper  from  her  home. 

And  speaking  of  writing  at  home  — 
will  the  day  ever  come  when  small,  per¬ 
sonal  computers  blur  the  distinction  be- 
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Orlando  museum  saves  Sentinel 
hot  type  composing  room,  intact 


The  technology  involved  in  compos¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  has  changed  radically 
in  the  past  two  decades  —  so  much  so 
that  many  newspaper  industry  profes¬ 
sionals  have  never  seen  how  it  used  to 
be  done.  Now  there’s  a  place  where 
anyone  with  an  interest  can  see  a  hot 
type  composing  room,  restored  faith¬ 
fully,  right  down  to  the  smell. 

Housed  in  newly  opened  wing  in  the 
Orange  County  Historical  Museum  in 
Orlando,  Fla. ,  a  portion  of  The  Orlando 
Sentinel's  former  hot  type  composing 
room  has  been  recreated.  Its  details 
have  been  reproduced  intact  —  from 
the  fully  composed  and  locked  up  page 
awaiting  proofing  to  the  soiled  coffee 
cup  on  the  desk.  Ingots  hang  ready  to 
be  melted  down  for  typesetting  and 
cabinets  of  matrices  are  prepared  for 
use.  Chases  contain  the  last  pages  run 
in  lead.  “It  even  smells  like  the  old 
composing  room,”  one  retired  Lino¬ 
type  operator  commented. 

The  original  signs  hang  on  the  walls, 
flanking  especially  incorporated  in¬ 
dustrial  windows.  False  heavy  electric¬ 
al  conduits  and  junctions  have  been 
added.  “We  had  to  take  a  new  area  and 
totally  reconstruct  it,  even  building  one 
wall,”  says  Hartwell  Conklin,  public 
services  manager  who  designed  the  set¬ 
ting. 

Two  cement  block  walls  were  pain¬ 
stakingly  aged  to  depict  years  of  wear 
and  tear.  “From  the  Ludlow  to  the 
Linotypes,  we  tried  to  make  the  exhibit 
authentic  and  representative  of  all  hot 
type  equipment,”  Conklin  points  out. 
The  result  is  a  composing  room  area 
reminiscent  of  the  printing  era  begin¬ 
ning  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  venture  would  never  have  been 


possible  without  the  efforts  of  two  Sen¬ 
tinel  employees  with  an  interest  in  his¬ 
tory.  Rosco  Hudson,  news  composi¬ 
tion  manager,  and  George  Clouse,  re¬ 
cently  retired  machinist,  squirreled 
away  more  than  10  tons  of  composing 
room  equipment  destined  for  disposal 
over  the  six-year  period  during  which 
the  transition  to  cold  type  composition 
took  place.  They  not  only  saved  the 
equipment,  but  also  the  manuals, 
stocks  of  spare  parts,  and  the  hard  copy 
from  the  final  hot  type  edition. 

Other  Sentinel  machinists  helped  to 
meticulously  and  faithfully  restore  the 
equipment  to  working  condition.  Mis¬ 
sing  parts  were  drawn,  then  hand 
made. 

With  plans  to  house  an  exhibit  of  The 
Sentinel’s  collection  of  equipment  from 
the  “hot-type  era,”  the  newspaper 
donated  $21,000  towards  a  new  wing 
for  the  Orange  County  Historical 
Museum,  where  other  newspaper 
memorabilia  is  displayed,  in  May, 
1982.  Seven  months  later,  the  exhibit 
officially  opened. 

“It’s  amazing  how  many  newspaper 
people  from  all  over  the  U.S.  have 
come  to  see  it  during  their  visits  to 
Orlando,”  says  Jean  Yothers,  museum 
curator  and  former  Sentinel  newspaper 
columnist.  “To  our  knowledge,  it’s  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country.” 

Admission  to  the  museum  is  free.  It’s 
located  near  Orlando’s  Loch  Haven 
Park  and  is  easily  accessible  from  the 
Princeton  St.  exit  on  Interstate  4. 
Hours  are  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Tues¬ 
days  through  Fridays,  and  from  2  p.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

Sentinel  Communications  is  owned 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  Company. 
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for  $7,500. 

According  to  Perez,  the  system  will 
allow  newspapers  to  reap  two  rewards 
—  the  closing  of  the  physical  clip  file 
and  the  saving  of  the  full  text  of  stories, 
on-line,  which  could  later  be  fed  into  a 
more  sophisticated  system. 

The  system  is  operating  in  Pontiac, 
and  according  to  Perez,  is  a  “pretty 
resourceful,  home  brewed”  system. 
“It’s  primitive,  but  it  works,”  said 
Perez. 

A  follow-up  call  to  Slade  revealed 
that,  in  Slade’s  estimation,  “From  a 
functional  standpoint,  they  (other  sys¬ 
tems)  do  no  more  than  this  system.” 

What  Slade  did  is  write  a  program  in 
basic  plus-language  which  offers  a 
keyword  search  system.  In  the  system, 
keywords  (an  average  of  15  per  story) 
must  be  assigned  to  each  story  by  a 
staffer,  in  Pontiac’s  case,  a  copy  editor. 
Slade  had  a  DEC  11/40  cpu  which  was 
being  used  by  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  but  which  had  excess  capacity. 
He  wrote  the  program  in  the  “back¬ 
ground”  of  the  circulation  software, 
added  two  termials  and  a  printer,  and 
viola,  he  had  an  electronic  library 
system. 

Since  its  inception,  the  circulation 
system  has  been  upgraded  to  a  DEC 
1 1/70  system,  and  Slade  has  dedicated 
the  11  /  40  to  the  library.  He’s  also  added 
more  disc  storage  and  additional  ter¬ 
minals. 

The  system  is  capable  of  searching 
the  database  by  the  keyword  itself 
(something  like  a  slug),  the  reporter’s 
name,  the  date  the  story  ran,  and  even 
by  words  or  combinations  of  words. 
For  example,  Slade  said,  if  a  reporter 
wanted  to  call  up  every  story  which 
mentioned  the  Silverdome  in  Pontiac, 
the  system  would  deliver  a  menu  of  all 
those  stories.  If  the  reporter  wanted  to 
limit  it  by  dates,  by  events  or  even  by 
the  names  of  players  who  have  per¬ 
formed  there,  the  system  could  do  it. 

Besides  serving  as  a  library  system, 
Slade’s  software  also  performs  soph¬ 
isticated  analysis  of  both  local  and 
national  sports  statistics  for  the  sports 
department.  It  has  proven  very  popular 
with  readers. 

Slade’s  system  handles  fewer  stories 
than  the  Basis  or  Infotex  systems,  but 
for  a  small  to  medium  size  newspaper, 
Slade  believes  it  will  fit  the  bill.  There 
are  two  limitations,  he  says,  if  a  news¬ 
paper  wants  to  buy  the  software  and 
put  it  up  on  an  existing  system  with 
excess  capacity.  First,  he  says,  the 
business  system  can  not  be  what  he 
calls  “super,  super  busy.”  Additional¬ 
ly,  the  newspaper  must  eventually  de¬ 
dicate  disc  storage  to  the  library. 
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THE  ORLANDO  SENTINEL'S  hot  type  composing  room,  as  reproduced  in  the 
Orange  County  Historical  Museum  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
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crossing  the  picket  lines  that  keeps 
most  people  from  coming  to  work;  it’s 
the  issues,  and  the  computer  isn’t  going 
to  change  that.” 

Mead  says  he  “absolutely”  sees  the 
portables  or  their  improved  equivalents 
replacing  the  desktop  Digital  VT-61s 
his  reporters  use  now.  And  that  could 
bring  about  another  change. 

“You’ll  take  your  machine  where 
your  work  is,  and  no  one  will  really 
know  when  you’re  working  except  by 
your  output.  It’s  really  going  to  change 
the  way  we  look  at  things.  People  might 
well  ask  to  be  paid  in  terms  of  quality 
and  quantity  of  output,  instead  of  on  a 
time-basis.” 

The  nice  thing  about  replacing 
machines  like  the  ‘61s  with  “off  the 
shelf’  brands  such  as  Radio  Shack 
models  is  the  cost,  according  to  Mead. 
The  machines  run  $799  for  the  8K  ver¬ 
sion,  and  $999  for  the  24K  version. 

Radio  Shack  faces  stiff  competition 
from  other  manufacturers,  competition 
which  will  probably  drive  the  price  of 
the  machines  still  lower. 

American  Bell  unveils 
videotex  terminal 

American  Bell  Consumer  Products 
this  week  introduced  its  first  commer¬ 
cially  available  home  terminal  for 
videotex. 

The  terminal,  called  Sceptre^",  con¬ 
sists  of  a  control  unit,  incorporating 
advanced  videotex  features  and  a  high¬ 
speed  (1,200  baud)  communications 
link,  and  a  wireless  keypad,  utilizing  a 
Qwerty  layout  keyboard  with  42  alpha¬ 
numeric  keys,  10  control  keys  and  eight 
programmable  function  keys.  When 
combined  with  an  ordinary  television 
set  and  a  phone  line,  the  terminal  can  be 
linked  with  any  ASCII  database.  It  is 
easily  installed  and  it  can  be  interfaced 
with  a  printer. 

The  terminal,  which  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  consumer  market  in  South 
Florida  this  fall  as  Knight-Ridder  rolls 
out  the  first  commercial  version  of  its 
Viewtron  service,  will  sell  for  $900.  It 
will  be  offered  for  $600  in  South  Florida 
on  an  introductory  basis. 

The  terminal  will  be  sold  through 
American  Bell  Consumer  Products 
Phone  Center  stores,  and  it  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  other  markets  as  videotex 
services  are  inaugurated. 

American  Bell  introduced  the  new 
terminal,  along  with  modifications  to 
its  videotex  frame  creation  system, 
during  the  Videotex  ’83  conference  in 
New  York. 


Newsvideo  Ventures  Operating 
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Newsvideo  study 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


Among  the  study’s  other  findings: 

•  When  newspaper  executives  were 
asked  the  question,  “What  were  your 
primary  objectives  in  entering  electro¬ 
nic  publishing?”  34%  replied  that  they 
wished  to  maintain  their  market;  2l% 
cited  revenue  potential;  1 6%  said  they 
sought  visibility  for  their  newspapers; 


and  29%  gave  other  reasons. 

•  Of  the  operators  surveyed,  83% 
have  access  to  one  channel,  9%  have 
access  to  two  channels,  and  6%  have 
more  than  two  channels. 

•  Currently,  37%  of  the  newspapers 
surveyed  are  using  one  or  more  news- 
cable  wire  services:  57%  use  AP  Cable; 
33%  use  UPI  cable;  3%  use  Reuters; 
and  7%  use  other  services,  such  as  Dow 
Jones. 

•  The  average  rate  charged  by  news¬ 
papers  for  newsvideo  advertising  runs 
$1 1  per  day  for  display;  and  $2  per  day, 
$3  per  three  days  and  $6  per  week  for 
classified  ads. 

•  The  newspapers  surveyed  derived 
53%  of  their  revenues  from  display 
advertising;  34%  from  classified;  6% 
from  video  spots  (which  the  study  pre¬ 
dicts  hold  the  greatest  potential  for  re¬ 
venues);  and  6%  from  other  sources. 

•  Among  a  select  sampling  of  news¬ 
papers,  reported  newsvideo  revenues 
per  newspaper  and  cable  subscriber 
were  $1.96  per  newspaper  subscriber 
and  $6.69  per  cable  subscriber. 

•  Among  those  newspapers  that  have 
profitable  newsvideo  operations,  re¬ 
ported  revenues  are  $2.79  per  news¬ 
paper  subscriber  per  year  and  $7.01  per 
cable  subscriber  per  year. 

•  The  average  full-time  staff  required 
for  a  newsvideo  venture  is  three,  with  a 
part-time  average  staff  of  six,  working 
an  average  of  23.3  hours  per  week. 
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Syndicates 


By  David  Astor 


Comic  to  chronicle  newspaper  life 


Trudeau,  whose  Universal  Press 
Syndicate-distributed  strip  is  currently 
on  sabbatical  from  over  700  newspap¬ 
ers,  is  handling  the  musical’s  book  and 
lyrics.  Elizabeth  Swado  is  composing 
the  music  and  Jacques  Levy  is  directing 
the  show,  which  will  reportedly  feature 
such  characters  as  Mike  Doonesbury, 
Zonker,  Joanie  Caucus,  B.D.,  Boop- 
sie,  Roland,  Mark,  Honey,  Duke,  and 
J.J. 

“This  is  not  a  political  show,  but  it 
will  have  topical  humor,”  said  James 
Walsh,  the  musical  “Doonesbury” 
producer.  ‘  ‘  It  will  have  some  bite  to  it .  I 
want  something  more  than  family  en¬ 
tertainment.” 


Joe  Post  offers  cub  reporter  J.D.  McGonigle  some  alleged  advice. 


Participatory  pet  comic 


^  IT'S /w  Alleged' 
<  MOWER  0T=  AM 
^alleged  Body 
ALLEGEDLY  DROPPED 
U  ARIVER. 


AtJ  ALLEGED 
RWERT 
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CAh'T 

^ue, 

W'GLE 


AnYWING  NEW  fS  AM 
^  ON  T>WT  “alleged' 
icfy  MURDER,  MURDER, 


#  real 

/  RINEB. 


“McGonigle  of  the  Chronicle,”  a 
comic  strip  revolving  around  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  newspaper  staff,  will  be  distri¬ 
buted  starting  Aug.  1  by  the  Field  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate. 

The  strip — by  veteran  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Jeff  Danziger — at  times  fea¬ 
tures  actual  current  events  and  real  per¬ 
sonalities,  as  when  the  Chronicle’s 
Washington  bureau  chief  Sarah 
McGlory  covers  a  President  Reagan 
news  conference. 

The  other  15  characters  in  the  strip 
include  the  “ever-so-slightly  wet- 
behind  the  ears”  cub  reporter  J.D. 


.travel  ideas. 


BROOKLYN  BRIDGE’S  NIGHTLY 
SOUND  AND  UGHT  SPECTACULAR 

You  can  see  the  great  20>mintie  show  that  dramatizes 
the  buUding  of  this  ICXVyear'Okj  span,  from  almost 
anywhere  along  the  Brooklyn  or  Manhattan  shoreline 
south  of  the  bridge.  Or  reserve  a  grandstand  seat 
Brooklyn  or  Manhattan  side  •  for  $2  (caH  212  852-6480 
in  NY  for  inforTTwtion).  Showtime  nig(%  through  Oct.  10 

_ _ _ b»HeQM»IOngindJo»<pMPipin 


Some  of  America’s  top 
newspapers  are  starting  to 
run  with  this  bright  new 
weekly  travel  feature. 

For  samples  and  rates  on 
exclusive  use  in  your  area, 
write 

The  Kingman  Collection, 
P.O.  Box  716, 

Bronxville,  NY  10708. 


McGonigle,  managing  editor  Hierony- 
mous  Quoin,  publisher  Evelyn  Shuffel, 
city  editor  Suzie  Kee,  national  news 
man  Joe  Post,  advice  columnist  Babby 
Dear,  photographer  F-Stop  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  and  religion  editor  F.X.  Puff, 
among  others. 

Danziger  picked  up  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  as  staff  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Berre-Montpelier  (Vt.)  Argus  and 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald.  His  work  has 
also  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Village  Voice,  Texas  Observer,  Ver¬ 
mont  Life  and  Forbes. 

The  cartoonist  won  first-place 
awards  in  the  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al  Competition  for  Editorial  Art  from 

1980  to  1983  and  first-place  awards  in 
the  New  England  Publisher’s  Associa¬ 
tion  Competition  for  Editorial  Art  in 

1981  and  1982. 

The  Vietnam  veteran,  who  received 
a  B.A.  in  English  from  the  University 
of  Denver  and  a  master  of  arts  degree 
from  the  University  of  Vermont,  work¬ 
ed  as  a  high  school  English  teacher  be¬ 
fore  making  the  transition  into  editorial 
cartooning. 

He  is  the  author  of  numerous  books, 
including  Classic  Vermont  Cartoons 
and  The  Reagan  Diet. 

A  musicai  Doonesbury 

A  musical  based  on  Garry  Trudeau’s 
“Doonesbury”  comic  strip  is  coming 
to  Broadway  this  fall. 

The  production  will  go  into  rehearsal 
Sept.  6  and  will  try  out  in  Boston  in 
October  before  opening  Nov.  10  at 
New  York  City’s  Biltmore  Theater, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times. 


“Ask  Shagg,”  a  reader  participation 
comic  about  pet  care,  will  be  distri¬ 
buted  by  United  Feature  Syndicate  be¬ 
ginning  July  1 1 . 

Peter  Guren’s  strip  features  Shagg  E. 
Dawg,  Ph.D.,  a  humorous,  philo¬ 
sophical  mutt  who  answers  readers’ 
questions  about  animals.  If  a  question 
concerns  a  cat,  Shagg  refers  it  to  the 
feline  Rosko.  Shagg’s  myna  bird  Mouth 
responds  to  queries  about  flying  crea¬ 
tures. 


Peter 

Guren 


The  strip — each  of  which  ends  in  a 
gag — generates  almost  5, (XX)  letters  a 
year,  primarily  from  children  age  6  to 
16.  Questions  are  rotated  so  that  no 
state  is  represented  too  often.  When  a 
query  is  used,  the  writer  is  sent  a  Shagg 
doll.  This  gift  is  also  offered  by  Guren 
in  an  additional  contest  every  two 
months. 

Guren,  a  University  of  Michigan 
graduate,  resides  on  a  farm  outside  of 
Cleveland  with  his  wife,  two  children,  a 
horse,  three  dogs,  three  cats,  four  kit¬ 
tens,  two  goldfish,  and  two  guinea  pigs. 

Keane  at  cartoon  gaia 

Bil  Keane  has  been  picked  as  the 
keynote  speaker  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Oct.  13-15  Festival  of  Cartoon 
Art,  which  will  focus  on  the  history, 
creative  processes  and  business 
aspects  of  cartooning. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Larson  explores  ‘The  Far  Side’  of  life 


By  David  Astor 

A  rubbery-looking  three-eyed  mons¬ 
ter  realizes  he  has  popped  his  head  into 
the  wrong  classroom  as  the  students 
look  calmly  on.  Two  ducks  sitting  in  the 
front  seat  of  their  smashed-up  car  re¬ 
gret  that  they  hadn’t  flown.  A  nervous¬ 
ly  grinning  bear  targeted  in  a  hunter’s 
gunsight  points  at  the  bear  next  to  him 
as  if  to  say,  “Please  shoot  this  one  in- 


"Gtntroll  QuickI  Look! . . .  H«nd«rten  is  doing  it 
ogoini" 


stead!”  A  fedora-topped  bird  cooly 
saunters  into  the  house  as  his  wife,  with 
a  wing  indignantly  placed  on  her  hip, 
snaps,  “So!  .  .  .  Out  bob  bob  bobbing 
along  again!” 

These  are  four  examples  of  “The  Far 
Side,”  the  six-times-a  week  panel  that 
cartoonist  Gary  Larson  describes  as 
“various  exercises  in  absurdity.” 

The  three-year-old  panel  is  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  San  Francisco-based 
Chronicle  Features  to  92  newspapers, 
few  of  which  run  comics  that  entertain 
in  such  surreal,  cerebral,  ghoulish, 
whimsical,  crazy,  twisted  and  unset¬ 
tling  ways. 

“I  think  that’s  why  it  has  sort  of  a 
high  profile  in  newspapers,”  the  32- 
year-old  Seattle  cartoonist  told  E&P. 
“‘The  Far  Side’  is  a  little  different  from 
the  traditional  newspaper  comic.” 

But  Larson  stressed  that  he  is  not  a 
“pioneer”  in  the  panel’s  genre  of 
humor,  noting  that  he  was  influenced 
by  cartoons  from  The  New  Yorker  and 
other  publications.  While  cartoon  lov¬ 
ers  who  read  only  the  newspaper  fun¬ 
nies  might  find  “The  Far  Side”  panel 
extremely  unusual,  Larson  said  book 
and  magazine  cartoon  aficionados 
seeing  his  panel  on  the  comics  pages 
might  say,  “I’m  home.” 


Larson’s  mostly-adult  fans — who  in¬ 
clude  everyone  from  Congresspeople 
to  prisoners — are  very  close  readers  of 
the  “The  Far  Side.”  Larson  is  sure  to 
hear  from  many  of  his  followers  when 
he  does  a  panel  that  is  controversial  or 
puzzling. 

This  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with 
a  Larson  panel  showing  a  cow  proudly 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


"WtH,  for  aying  evl  leudi  ...  It's  Und*  Irwin  from 
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The  Far  Side 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


standing  in  front  of  a  bench  with  some 
crude-looking  tools  it  had  made.  “All  I 
meant  was  to  say  that  this  cow  was 
proud  of  something  that  shouldn’t  be,” 
declared  Larson,  who  noted  that  he 
was  “inundated”  with  calls  from  peo¬ 
ple  “burning  with  curiosity”  about  just 
what  the  panel  meant. 

Another  “Far  Side”  panel  featured 
the  milk-producing  critters  involved 
with  a  different  sort  of  burning.  Larson 
showed  two  cows  standing  in  a  field 
looking  at  an  aflame  Chicago  over  the 
caption,  “It  seems  that  agent  6363  had 
accomplished  her  mission.”  Who 
would  have  known  that  Mrs.  O’Leary’s 
cow  had  been  a  spy  in  1871? 

Larson  said  he  is  very  “fond”  of 
animals,  which  frequently  appear  in  the 
panel.  “1  own  two  or  three  harmless 
snakes,  down  from  a  high  of  about  20,” 
said  the  cartoonist,  who  once  raised  a 
14-foot  python  that  decided  to  try  to  eat 
him  rather  than  a  proffered  rabbit. 
Needless  to  say,  the  reptile  was  sold 
the  next  day. 

While  majoring  in  communications 
at  Washington  State  University,  Lar¬ 
son  also  studied  zoology.  After  gradua¬ 
tion,  Larson  played  guitar  in  a  band, 
and  then  worked  in  a  music  store  and 
with  the  Humane  Society.  With  no  for¬ 
mal  art  training,  he  managed  to  have  his 
“Nature’s  Way”  panel  printed  weekly 
in  the  Seattle  Times  in  1978. 

The  next  year,  Larson  went  unsoli¬ 
cited  to  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
with  his  portfolio,  dropped  it  off,  and 
was  told  he  would  be  contacted  in  a 
couple  of  days. 

“1  wandered  around  San  Francisco 
getting  depressed  and  homesick  and 
asking  myself,  ‘Who  do  1  think  1  am?”’ 
remembered  Larson.  “1  called  the  re¬ 
ceptionist  and  she  told  me  not  to  get  my 
hopes  up;  1  guess  she  was  trying  to 
protect  me.” 

Then  Larson  finally  decided  to  go 
back  to  the  Chronicle  to  pick  up  the 
portfolio  and  return  to  Seattle.  An  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  paper,  however,  had  seen 
Larson’s  cartoons.  One  week  later,  he 
had  a  five-year-contract. 


^'You  know,  wo'ro  just  not  reaching  that  guy." 


“1  realize  now  that  it  was  a  Cin¬ 
derella-type  story,”  said  Larson.  “1 
have  never  been  that  assertive  and 
aggressive  a  type  of  guy.  If  1  hadn’t 
gotten  lucky  as  soon  as  1  had,  1  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn’t  have  been  a  cartoonist.  1 
don’t  think  1  could  have  withstood  the 
rejection. 

“Most  cartoonists  pay  (more)  dues 
(than  1  did).  1  have  sort  of  a  disquieting 
feeling  that  there’s  been  some  kind  of 
mistake.  I’m  waiting  for  the  other  shoe 
to  fall!” 

The  panel,  which  was  named  by  the 
Chronicle,  began  appearing  on  Jan.  1, 
1980  and  entered  syndication  about 
three  months  later. 

When  asked  how  he  comes  up  with 
ideas  for  “The  Far  Side,”  Larson 
answered  that  he  was  “not  sure.”  He 
said,  “I’ve  always  had  a  very  active 
imagination  and  have  always  thought 
visually.  I’m  not  really  aware  of  what’s 
involved  in  the  creative  process.  1  just 
sort  of  let  it  come  out.” 

What  Larson  ideally  strives  for  is  a 
panel  that  will  make  people  laugh  with¬ 
out  quite  knowing  why  they  think  it’s 
funny. 

A  lot  of  people  found  Larson’s  The 
Far  Side  cartoon  compilation  book  fun¬ 
ny  when  it  was  published  last  year  by 
Andrews  and  McMeel — a  subsidiary  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate.  It  made  a 
Washington  Post  best-seller  list  and  is 
already  in  its  sixth  printing.  Another 
book.  Beyond  The  Far  Side,  is  sche¬ 


duled  for  this  fall. 

A  1984  calendar  with  color,  large- 
format  “Far  Side”  panels  will  be 
appearing  this  summer.  Larson  is  con¬ 
sidering  other  licensing  possibilities, 
but  acknowledged  that  the  panel  might 
not  easily  lend  itself  to  commercializa¬ 
tion.  For  one  thing,  it  does  not  have  a 
main  character. 

“1  never  wanted  to  be  limited  to  one 
predominant  character  that  comes 
back  day  after  day,”  said  Larson. 

The  cartoonist  said  he  doesn’t  know 
if  a  Sunday  panel  or  an  animated  “Far 
Side”  is  in  his  future.  Larson  said,  “At 
this  point.  I’m  just  trying  to  do  the  best 
work  1  can.” 


Syndicates 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

The  1983  Reuben  Award-winning 
creator  of  “Family  Circus”  (distri¬ 
buted  by  the  Register  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  Syndicate)  and  president  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society  will 
address  attendees  on  Oct.  14. 

The  festival  will  also  feature  three 
panel  discussions  on  comic  strips, 
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editorial  cartooning  and  syndication. 

Comic  strip  and  panel  artists  on  the 
program  include  Tom  Batiuk,  creator 
of  “Funky  Winkerbean”  and  co¬ 
creator  of  “John  Darling”  (Field  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate);  Milton  Caniff  of 
“Steve  Canyon”  (Field  and  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate);  Jules  Feiffer  (Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate);  Fred  Lasswell  of 
“Barney  Google  &  Snuffy  Smith” 
(King);  Art  Sansom,  creator  of  “The 
Born  Loser”  (Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association)  and  co-creator  of  “Dusty 


Chaps”  (United  Feature  Syndicate); 
and  Mort  Walker,  creator  of  “Beetle 
Bailey”  and  co-creator  of  “Hi  &  Lois” 
(King). 

Editorial  cartoonists  scheduled  to 
participate  include  Tony  Auth  of  the 
Philadelphia  //j^wirer  (Washington  Post 
Writers  Group);  Draper  Hill  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News',  Etta  Hulme  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  (NEA);  Kate 
Palmer  of  the  Greenville  News  (Field); 
and  Mike  Peters  of  the  Dayton  Daily 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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School  goes  crazy  over  Garfield 

Garfield  Elementary  School  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  may  not  have  been 
named  after  Jim  Davis’  cartoon  cat,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  gluttonous  creature. 

Stuffed  Garfields  sit  in  the  school  office  and  hold  classroom  seats  during 
recess,  according  to  a  Washington  Post  story.  Almost  all  students  (and 
many  teachers)  wear  Garfield  t-shirts  and  buttons.  Garfield  pencils,  erasers, 
books,  calendars  and  other  items  abound. 

A  few  months  ago,  school  administrators  decided  to  put  the  craze  to 
educational  use.  Students  wrote  Davis  letters,  short  stories  and  verse — 
including  the  ditty,  “His  favorite  food’s  lasagna.  To  get  it  he’ll  con  ya,’’ 
from  11 -year-old  Kelli  Gongloff. 

The  letters  were  delivered  to  United  Feature  Syndicate,  which  forwarded 
them  to  Davis.  The  cartoonist  responded  by  sending  the  school  three  Gar¬ 
field  books  and  an  autographed  (and  paw-printed)  drawing  of  the  self- 
centered  cat  inscribed,  “To  Garfeld  Elementary:  Nice  Name!’’ 


(Continued  from  page  32) 

News  (United). 

Representing  the  business  side  of  the 
field  will  be  Joseph  D’Angelo,  presi¬ 
dent  of  King  and  current  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Comics  Council;  Luke 
Feck,  editor  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch',  and  Toni  Mendez,  licensing  and 
literary  agent  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Comics 
Council. 

The  festival  will  incorporate  four  in¬ 
dividual  exhibits  on  the  campus  and  in 
downtown  Columbus.  The  Hoyt  Sher¬ 
man  Gallery  will  be  the  site  of  historic 
cartoons,  Ohio  State’s  Main  Library 
will  display  works  by  active  cartoon¬ 
ists,  the  lobby  of  the  Journalism  Build¬ 
ing  will  feature  student  cartoonists,  and 
the  Public  Library  of  Columbus  and 
Franklin  County  will  show  a  limited 
edition  set  of  20  comic  art  prints  owned 
by  Ohio  State’s  Library  for  Com¬ 
munication  and  Graphic  Arts. 

There  will  also  be  a  lecture  and  films 
at  the  festival,  which  costs  $25  for 
admission  to  all  events;  students  can 
attend  for  $7.  Lucy  Caswell,  curator  of 
the  Library  for  Communication  and 
Graphic  Arts  (147  Journalism  Building, 
242  W.  18th  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43210),  is  handling  registration. 


Two  appointed  at  LATS 


O'Toole  Russ 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  has 
named  Dan  O’Toole  special  series  edi¬ 
tor.  Formerly  a  copy  editor  on  the  news 
desk  of  the  San  Bernardino  Sun, 
O’Toole  graduated  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Irvine  and  studied  at 
Trinity  College  in  Dublin. 

In  another  appointment,  Sigrid  Russ 
was  named  special  series  sales  repre¬ 
sentative.  She  had  previously  been  the 
syndicate’s  sales  representative  for 
continuing  features  since  1981.  Prior  to 
that,  Russ  was  a  sales  representative  in 
Paris  for  Special  Features/Syndication 
Sales. 

NNB  with  Theatre  Guide 

National  News  Bureau  (NNB)  has 
contracted  with  Cine  Media,  Inc., 
Newton,  Mass.,  to  produce  all  editorial 
material  for  Theatre  Guide  magazine 
beginning  with  this  September’s  issue. 
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The  monthly  magazine — which  in¬ 
cludes  Hollywood  news,  movie  pre¬ 
views  and  reviews,  and  celebrity  inter¬ 
views  and  profiles — is  distributed  in 
General  Cinema  Corp.  movie  theatres. 

“With  1,100  theatres.  General  Cine¬ 
ma  is  the  largest  chain  in  the  country, 
and  Theatre  Guide  will  soon  reach  a 
monthly  audience  that  will  make  it  one 
of  the  most  widely  read  movie  industry 
magazines,’’  declared  NNB  president 
Harry  Jay  Katz. 

Founded  in  1978,  the  Philadelphia- 
based  NNB  is  a  weekly  feature  syn¬ 
dication  service  geared  toward  the 
youth  and  collegiate  markets.  It  is  car¬ 
ried  by  over  1 ,300  newspapers  nation¬ 
wide,  and  reaches  an  audience  of  about 
11  million.  Much  of  the  organization’s 
current  editorial  package  is  entertain¬ 
ment-oriented,  and  includes  movie  re¬ 
views  and  celebrity  interviews. 

Thatcher  book  excerpt 

An  excerpt  from  a  biography  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher, 
who  recently  won  reelection,  is  avail¬ 
able  from  INA  Weekend  Reports.  The 
INA  offering  from  Thatcher — written 
by  London  Times  features  editors 
Nicholas  Wapshott  and  George  Brock, 
and  published  by  Macdonald  Ltd. — 
discusses  the  prime  minister’s  work¬ 
day,  leadership  style  and  personal  life. 

The  New  York  City-based  INA’s 
six-part  series  for  July  2-3  is  from  Base¬ 
ball’s  Greatest  Quotes  (Fireside 
Books)  by  Kevin  Nelson.  And  another 
INA  offering  for  July  9-10  covers  The 
Encyclopedia  of  Medical  Tests  by 
Cathey  and  Edward  R.  Pinckney.  The 
six-part  series  discusses  common 
medical  tests,  rates  their  accuracy,  and 
tells  what  their  results  really  mean. 

JFK  assassination  story 

The  U.S.  government  is  still  with¬ 
holding  about  10%  of  the  official  record 
about  the  assassination  of  President 


Kennedy,  according  to  a  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  report  by  its 
national  correspondent  Tom  Tiede. 

The  1,800-word  report,  which  was 
distributed  June  23  to  over  500  daily 
newspapers,  contended  that  the 
National  Archives,  FBI,  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  Secret  Service,  and  CIA  are 
among  the  possibly  over  a  dozen 
Washington  agencies  keeping  assas¬ 
sination  records  hidden. 

Critics  of  U.S.  secrecy  on  the  JFK 
murder  have  sought  for  years  to  gain 
access  to  the  classified  material.  “The 
critics  insist  that  there  are  any  number 
of  secret  records  that  may  have  an  im¬ 
pact  on  the  case,’’  Tiede  wrote.  “The 
autopsy  x-rays,  for  example.’’ 


A  Sun.,  Dec.  5,  1982  'Beetle  Bailey' 
comic  that  features  an  appeal  for  funds 
for  U.S.  schools  and  libraries  is  presented 
to  the  Texas  State  Library  by  Wayne  Sel¬ 
lers  (right),  former  Palestine  (Tex.) 
Herald-Press  publisher.  State  librarian 
Dr.  Dorman  Winfrey  and  library  mana¬ 
ger  of  systems  development  Pat  Smith 
accept  the  original  art,  which  was  don¬ 
ated  by  cartoonist  AAort  Walker  of  King 
Features  Syndicate.  (Photo  by  Larry  Kol- 
voord,  Austin  American-Statesman.) 
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Top  court  upholds  right 

^  ^  ^  warning  on  smoking 

to  OdVOrtlSG  condoms  The  senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 

•  w  ww  >  w  purees  Committee  has  endorsed  leg- 

The  Supreme  Court  struck  down  as  stated,  adding  that  the  Youngs  material  jslation  p  strengthen  the  health  warn- 
unconstitutional  a  law  that  prohibited  had  not  been  challenged  on  those  *ng  on  cigarette  packaging, 
the  mailing  of  unsolicited  advertise-  points.  Although  the  bill  does  not  yet  contain 

ments  for  contraceptives.  The  court  briefly  dismissed  the  gov-  ^  provision  for  the  warning  to  ^com- 

The  8-0  decision  (June  24)  said  such  ernment  argument  that  the  material  pany  cigarette  advertising,  Sen.  Ro^rt 
mailings  are  protected  by  the  right  to  was  likely  to  offend  some  persons.  rackwood(R-Ore.)  is  expected  to  oner 
free  commercial  speech  under  the  First  “At  least  where  obscenity  is  not  in-  an  amendment  when  the  proposal 

Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  volved,”  the  court  said,  “we  have  con-  goes  beiore  the  full  Senate. 

The  court  rejected  arguments  of  gov-  sistently  held  that  the  fact  that  pro-  The  proposal,  passed  by  a  15-1  vote, 
ernment  attorneys  that  the  law  was  tected  speech  may  be  offensive  to  some  would  replace  the  present  general 
needed  to  enable  parents  to  control  does  not  justify  its  suppression  .  .  .”  warning  with.  Warning:  Cigarette 
how  their  children  learn  about  birth  “The  second  interest  asserted  by  the  Smokmg  Caups  Cancer,  Emphypma 
control,  and  to  protect  adults  from  government — aiding  parents’ efforts  to  Complicate 

material  that  some  might  find  offen-  discuss  birth  control  with  their  chil-  Pregnancy  And  Is  Addictive, 
sive.  dren — is  undoubtedly  substantial.”  The  present  warning  has  a  depth  of 

These  arguments,  the  court  said,  are  The  court  said,  however,  that  pa-  about  one-half  inch.  No  change  in  the 
not  sufficient  to  justify  a  sweeping  pro-  rents  exercise  substantial  control  over  size  of  the  warning  label  is  proposed  in 
hibition  on  the  unsolicited  mailings.  material  in  the  mailboxes  and  added  the  legislation. 

“The  level  of  discourse  reaching  a  that,  anyway,  children  already  are  ex-  The  House  is  also  considering  ways 
mailbox  simply  cannot  be  limited  to  posed  to  a  multitude  of  external  stimuli  to  strengthen  warnings  to  cigarette 
that  which  would  be  suitable  for  a  sand-  that  color  their  perception  of  sensitive  smokers.  Rep.  Henry  A.  Waxman  (D- 
box,”  said  the  opinion  written  by  Jus-  subjects.  The  opinion  said  a  complete  Calif.),  sponsor  of  the  bill’s  House  ver- 
tice  Thurgood  Marshall.  ban  on  mailing  Youngs  material  would  sion,  said  he  was  pleased  with  the  Sen- 

The  opinion  noted  that  addresses  can  provide  only  marginal  protection  for  ate  panel  action,  but  added  that  he  still 
request  that  their  names  be  removed  the  children,  noting  that  the  court  had  preferred  his  proposal’s  requirement 
from  mailing  lists  for  material  they  do  held  previously  that  the  government  that  cigarette  packages  and  ads  carry  a 
not  want,  they  can  avert  their  eyes,  or,  could  not  reduce  the  adult  population  series  of  rotating  health  warnings.  Each 
as  the  court  had  said  in  a  previous  deci-  to  reading  only  what  was  fit  for  chil-  would  focus  on  a  single  cigarette- 
sion,  the  “short,  though  regular  jour-  dren.  related  problem. 

an  acceptable  burden,  at  least  so  faras  CoiTimittee  meets  with  Reynolds 

the  Constitution  is  concerned.”  ■  ■■  ■  ■  ■ 

The  prohibition  on  the  maiiine  or un  to  discuss  Hewspaper  sd  problsms 

solicited  contraceptive  advertisements  ■  ■  ’ 

had  stemmed  from  the  Comstock  Act  Three  days  after  R.J.  Reynolds  cut  back  on  their  newspaper  adver- 

of  1 10  years  ago.  Anthony  Comstock,  Tobacco  Co.  sent  letters  to  more  than  Using. 

an  anti-vice  crusader,  proclaimed  that  1,000  newspapers  complaining  about  The  committee  that  met  with  the  RJR 
anything  remotely  referring  to  sex  was  rising  ROP  ad  rates  (E&P,  June  25),  a  executives  presented  a  number  of  ways 
obscene,  and  persuaded  Congress  to  special  newspaper  committee  went  to  in  which  the  cigarette  company  could 
pass  “his  law”  with  the  stated  goal  of  the  company’s  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  use  newspapers  more  creatively, 
“suppression  of  trade  in  and  circula-  headquarters  to  listen  to  the  complaints  In  turn,  the  committee  listened  to  a 
tion  of  obscene  literature  and  articles  of  in  person.  number  of  gripes  from  the  RJR  people, 

immoral  use.”  The  committee  consisted  of  Alan  It  is  the  feeling  of  RJR  executives 

The  successful  challenge  to  the  law  Dant,  ad  director  of  the  Cleveland  that  the  cost  per  thousand  for  newspa- 
was  made  by  the  Youngs  Drug  Pro-  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  Walter  Stecher,  per  ROP  in  many  markets  is  too  high, 
ducts  Corp.,  manufacturer  of  Trojan  national  ad  manager,  St.  Petersburg  According  to  newspaper  ad  execu- 
brand  condoms.  The  Postal  Service  (Fla.)  Times  and  Independent',  Fred  tives  close  to  the  situation,  in  the  past, 
had  refused  to  handle  three  types  of  the  Crisp,  ad  director,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  RJR  would  select  the  markets  it  wanted 
firm’s  unsolicited  mailings — pamphlets  News  &  Observer  and  Times',  James  to  advertise  in  and  would  buy  newspa¬ 
touting  Youngs’  condoms;  informa-  Lyttle,  senior  vicepresident.  Million  pers,  regardless  of  cost  and  the  number 
tional  pamphlets  discussing  the  symp-  Market  Newspapers;  and  Leonard  De-  of  newspapers,  to  get  a  certain  house- 
toms  and  dangers  of  venereal  disease  Loach,  vicepresident.  Southern  mana-  hold  penetration, 
and  the  use  of  condoms  as  a  safeguard;  ger,  Newhouse  Newspapers.  RJR  has  indicated  that  it  will  no  lon- 

and  multi-page  flyers  promoting  a  large  The  committee's  visit  was  part  of  a  ger  do  this,  but  will  make  cost  a  factor, 
variety  of  items,  including  prophylac-  program  initiated  by  the  International  If  a  newspaper  is  priced  too  high,  it 
tics,  available  at  drug  stores.  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  could  be  elminated  from  the  schedule. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  all  Executives.  The  INAME’s  general  The  meeting  was  reportedly  “cor- 
three  types  of  mailings  were  “commer-  advertising  committee  decided  that  dial”  and  in  addition  to  rates,  other 
cial  speech”  entitled  to  protection  special  visits  should  be  made  to  three  areas  discussed  were  positioning  of 
under  the  First  Amendment  of  the  Con-  major  national  advertisers  this  year —  ads,  response  to  servicing,  invoicing 
stitution.  RJR,  United  Airlines  and  Seagram’s,  and  make  goods. 

For  commercial  speech  to  receive  Special  subcommittees  were  set  up  RJR — which  sells  Winston,  Salem, 
such  protection — although  not  as  broad  whose  goal  it  was  to  meet  with  top  offi-  Camel,  Vantage,  More,  Now  and 
as  the  protection  for  political  speech —  cials  of  these  three  major  newspaper  Bright  cigarettes — was  the  largest 
it  at  least  must  concern  lawful  activity  advertisers  and  discuss  what  newspa-  national  newspaper  advertiser  last 
and  must  not  be  misleading,  the  opinion  pers  could  do  to  alter  their  decision  to  year. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

' 

AUTOMOTIVE 

HEALTH 

X)-IT-YOURSELF  AUTO  CARE,  Weekly,  | 
Timely,  Understandable;  Fourth  Year;  i 
.ong;  Short  Columns  Available;  Sam- 
3les,  Information:  Bill's  Car  Care,  2776  ; 
Topic  Hills  Dr,  Cincinnati  OH  45248;  ; 
1513)  922-2409. 

"SeniorClinic.”  Specialisttreatsmedic  1 
al  problems  past  middle  life.  Warm,  Wit  i 
ty,  Authorative.  Samples.  HFM  Enter  ! 
prises  INC.  Box  307,  Edmonton,  Abler  | 
ta,  Canada,  T5J  2J7;  (403)  973-2361 

HUMOR 

BUSINESS 

SATIRE.  Proven  in  over  50  newspapers. 
Robert  Skoglund,  St.  George  ME 
04857; 

(207)  372-8052. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN— Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  business  or 
money  pages.  Provides  expert  advice  for 
the  self-employed.  Featured  in  News- 
day,  Bergen  Record,  Tulsa  Tribune, 
Houston  Chronicle  and  100  fine  news¬ 
papers.  Free  samples.  Mark  Stevens,  PO 
Box  487,  Chappaqua  NY  10514. 

MONEY 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"-A  proven 
weekly  column  to  meet  your  need  for 
money  saving  consumer  news.  Samples. 
Mike  LeFan,  1802  S  13th,  Temple  TX 
76501. 

CARTOONS 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment. 
Church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puz¬ 
zles,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quality 
features  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset). 
Mark  Morgan,  Inc,  PO  Box  995,  Newnan 
GA  30264;  (404)  253-5355. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  9th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

COOKING 

NATIONAL  COUPONS  &  RECIPES  will 
INCREASE  Circulation  &  ad  REVENUE 
now  received  by  millions  of  community 
newspaper  readers.  Coupon  Cookbook, 
52  Sagamore  Rd,  Bronxville  NY  10708; 
(914)  961-2020. 

REAL  ESTATE 

HOUSE  CALLS-Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Miami  Herald,  60  others.  4  national 
awards;  one  said  "concise,  entertaining, 
wealth  of  real  estate  knowledge,  solid 
writing  skills."  7th  year.  Box  18447, 
Rochester  NY  146 18;  (7 1 6)  27 1  -6230. 

FASHION 

FASHION  INFOcus — a  combination 
editorial/ad  sales  package  that  builds 
readership  and  apparel  advertising.  Edi¬ 
tor  receives  weekly  fashion  column,  fea¬ 
ture  and  art;  Ad  Manager  gets  seasonal 
selling  tips,  special  ads  and  co-op  plans. 
Now  appearing  in  more  than  65  news¬ 
papers.  Write:  R.  Williams,  Fashion 
Showcase  Retailer,  Box  586398  AM, 
Dallas  TX  75258;  (214)  631-6089. 

SELF  HELP 

OWNER  BUILDER  column  signed  by 
San  Jose  Mercury,  Sacramento  Bee,  Au¬ 
stin  American.  Written  by  staff  of  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  do-it-yourself  homebuild- 
ing  and  remodeling  school.  Perfect  re¬ 
placement  for  recently  cancelled  Time- 
Life  home  column .  Shows  readers  how  to 
:  save  up  to  50%  off  contractor  prices, 
j  Also  try  our  Nolo  self-help  law,  bargain 
i  travel  and  Dr.  Goldschmidt's  computer 
!  hints.  RDR  Syndicate,  POB  5212,  Ber¬ 
keley  CA  94705;  (415)  654-891 1 

\  Feature  Your  Feature  in 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 

I  Soar! 

GENERAL 

HIT  PARADER'S  (Musical  Notes)  weekly 
column  covers  the  wide-ranging  field  of 
popular  music  from  the  Big  Band  sound 
to  Swing,  and  Rock  and  Roll  superstars. 
Photos  included.  Dickson-Bennett, 
1324  N  3rd,  St  Joseph  MO  64501; 
(816)  279-9315. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO,  INC 
1511  K  St,  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

i-limHall  (205)  566-7198 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

I  MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
i  PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
I  (714)  626-6440 

I  Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
I  Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
!  Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 


SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
ana  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
1  (205)973-1653 

I  TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS  from  $40,000  to 
;  $750,000.  Some  low  down  payment, 

‘  owner  financed.  Bill  Berger,  Associated 
1  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc;  (512)  476- 
I  3950,  1801  Exposition,  Austin  TX 
!  78703. 

I 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

I  PROVEN  SYSTEMS;  34  years  Publisher/ 
!  Director  of  Sales  and  Advertising;  Pay 
,  results  only.  JJP  Associates,  Box  127, 

:  Marlboro  NY  12542;  (914)  236-7206. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

,  AWARD  WINNING  weekly  for  sale  in 
I  New  Hampshire;  will  consider  part- 
!  nership  arrangement.  Write  Box  5896, 
■  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  ED  0  MEYER,  Licensed  Broker- 
Appraisals-Consultation-Sales.  7200 
Hermitage  Rd,  Richmond  VA  23228; 
(804)  266-1522. 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  mar¬ 
kets.  1 14  Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA 
31411;  (912)  598-0931,  day  or  night. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  540  Newspaper  Sales 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Offices  closed  until  August  1. 

Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


EAST  TENNESSEE  WEEKLY  FOR 
SALE— Excellent  setup  for  husband/ 
wife  team.  Absolutely  no  brokers  apply. 
Financing  available  to  qualified  buyer. 
This  is  a  proven,  100  year-old  county 
seat  weekly.  All  county  and  city  l^ls. 
Only  serious  buyers  need  apply.  Send 
inquiries  to  Box  5904,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


16,500  FREE  CIRCULATION  weekly  in 
Zone  4  metropolitan  area.  Great  exten¬ 
sion  potential.  Grossed  $220,000  in 
1982.  $200,000  or  $100,000  and  ex¬ 
perienced  partner.  Box  5812,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


AFFORDABLE  CANADIAN  collectibles 
magazine,  established  1981.  National 
circulation.  Strong  potential.  Current 
owners  willing  to  continue  in  editorial 
capacities.  Publish  anywhere.  Box 
1588,  Stouffville,  Ontario,  Canada  LOH 
ILO. 


PARTNER,  Working  or  silent  with 
$200,000  wanted  for  exciting  new  con¬ 
cept  in  health  care  publications.  San 
Diego;  (619)  455-5741. 

EftP  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSLETTERS 


"SPEAKING  OF...” — the  newsletter  of 
Thinkabouts  to  write  about.  Ask  for  sam¬ 
ple.  Paperwork,  Oxford  Wl  53952- 
0105;  (608)  586-5461. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and  per¬ 
sonal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207. 


TO  PURCHASE  OR  SELL 
A  Midwest  newspaper  property 
efficiently  and  professionally  through 
newspaper  people,  contact  us  day  or 
night. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434,  (309) 
932-2270 

Roy  Holding  Dave  Kramer 

(309)  879-24 12  (217)  784-4736 

— Appraisals  done  quickly, 

reasonably— _ 


GREAT  POTENTIAL... California  Central 
Coast  weekly,  adjudicated,  second 
class.  Serves  growing,  up-scale  area. 
Bargain  priced  at  45K.  Box  5872,  Editor 
j  &  Publisher. 

I  KENTUCKY  bi-weeklv,  $200,000; 

I  terms  negotiable.  Includes  press,  build¬ 
ing,  equipment.  Box  5890,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I  $100K  TO  $400K  spurt  in  sales  in  2 
I  years  leaves  New  Hampshire  owners 
\  looking  for  breather.  Offering  1  of  2 
weeklies  for  sale.  Gross  $150,000. 
Write:  Owners,  PO  Box  4406,  Port¬ 
smouth  NH  03801. 

BI-WEEKLY  paper  in  beautiful  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  seacoast  area.  Good  poten¬ 
tial.  $25,0(X).  PO  Box  711,  Fairhaven 
MA  02719. 

COVELO,  California.  Ideal  1st  newspap¬ 
er.  Profitable  with  no  competition. 
$70,000.  Owner  financing  for  10  years 
with  solid  down;  (707)983-6853.  BKR. 


E  &P  Classifieds— 

As  effective  in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper’s  classi- 
fieds  are  in  your  community. _ _ 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ARKANSAS  COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  ex¬ 
clusive  in  county,  gross  $200,000.  Fast 
growth  area. 

WESTERN  IOWA  Weekly  &  Shopper, 
gross  $170,000  in  densely  jxipulated 
county.  Over  100  years  old.  $155,000 
on  terms. 

KANSAS  COUNTY  SEAT  weekly,  only 
paper  in  county,  gross  $110,000. 
Priced  $130,000, 30% down,  lOyears, 
10%  interest. 

OKLAHOMA  EXCLUSIVE  weekly  gross 
$175,000  projected.  Town  of  5000. 

■  Terms. 

I  MIDWEST  REGIONAL  farm  weekly,  over 
I  9000  paid  subscriptions,  gross 
:  $700,000,  profitable.  $900,000  in- 
.  eludes  $200,000  in  land,  building. 
.  25%  down,  10  years,  10%. 

SOUTHERN  MICHIGAN  weekly  gross 
,  $145,000,  priced  only  $85,000.  20% 
i  down,  12  year  payout,  10%  interest, 
i  Owner  flexible. 

j  MIDWEST  SOCIAL  monthly  newspaper, 
I  gross  $165,000,  priced  $150,000. 
Terms.  Owner  would  stay  on  to  help 
buyer  build. 

EASTERN  NEBRASKA  exclusive  week¬ 
lies,  only  county  papers.  Gross 
$165,000,  $155,000  includes  build¬ 
ing.  Terms. 

For  Information  Write 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
Kansas  66207 


MENDOCINO  COUNTY,  California 
weekly  newspaper  and  busy  job  shop  for 
sale.  Marvellous  climate;  30  miles 
ocean.  $97,500,  owner  says  all  offers 
considered.  Agent,  Box  136,  Boonville 
CA  95415;  (707)  895-3016. 


PRESTIGIOUS,  PRIZE-WINNING  week¬ 
ly  on  beautiful  California  coast;  nearly 
half-century  old;  adjudicated;  3500 
paid  circulation;  profit  making;  growing 
area.  Send  professional  and  financial 
qualifications.  $120,000.  Box  5914, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY.  Weekly  advertis¬ 
ing  publication.  Two  hours  north  of  St 
Louis.  Tremendous  growth  potential. 
Established  5  years.  1982  gross 
$245,000.  Projected  gross  sales  1983 
$325,000  plus;  (217)  223-0205  or 
224-6488. 


TRADE  THREE  Kentucky  weeklies  gros¬ 
sing  $650,000  for  small  daily  or  large 
weekly.  Box  5889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  WEEKLY  newspapers  in  ideal 
Southern  California  beach  city.  Gross 
$300,000.  Low  down,  easy  terms.  Box 
5922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BY  OWNER:  Exclusive  Iowa  weekly  in 
prosperous  city  of  4500.  Established  87 
years.  Sell  for  $385,000  gross.  Re¬ 
quires  25%  down.  State  financial  qual¬ 
ifications.  Box  5844,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


50  YEAR  OLD  weekly  east  part  Zone  5 
with  print  shop.  Sell  either  or  both.  Must 
sell  due  to  wife’s  health.  Box  5861,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  ADJUDICATED  weekly 
newspaper  in  incorporated  city. 
Tremendous  growth  potential.  Southern 
California  area.  $150,000  firm.  Owner 
will  finance.  Write  Box  5837,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ZONE  9  PERFECT  first  newspaper;  no 
competition;  profitable.  $63,000  cash 
or  some  terms;  (707)  983-6853  BKR. 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT 
CREW! 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Effective  January  1,  1983 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —$4.50  per  line. 

2  weeks — $4.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $3.40  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $2.80  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  — $3.00  per  line. 

2  weeks — $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks — $2.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks — $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 


DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday’s  issue. 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 
Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$70  per  column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$65  per  column  inch. 


DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 


Contract  rates  available  on  request. 


Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Editor  ft  Publishor 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


SOUTH  TEXAS  weekly  owner,  interested 
in  purchasing  all  or  part  of  Texas  weekly 
or  establish^  shopper.  Reply  Box  477, 
Falfurrias  TX  78355. 

NON-DAILY  newspaper,  $250,000  to 
$750,000  in  advertisin^circulation  re¬ 
venues  sought  by  woup  of  community 
newspapers.  Write  Box  5466,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  or  weekly.  Zones  1-2- 
minimum  $350,000  in  advertising- 
circulation  revenues.  Box  5854,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 

GOING  FASt:  "How  to  Purchase  a 
Newspaper  and  Succeed."  Be  ready 
when  opportunity  knocks.  Inside  details, 
appraisals,  tax  tips,  sample  contracts  by 
publisher-editor-broker  Jay  Brodell. 
$22.50.  Mountain  West  Publishing  Co, 
Box  1841,  Grand  Junction  CO  815Q2. 
"HOW  TO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year  Pub¬ 
lishing  Newsletters.”  Famous  Book. 
$19.95  prepaid  tO:  Box  34312, 
Betheseda  MD  20817. _ 

SHOPPING  GUIDES 

WRITE  OR  CALL  THE 
SHOPPER  DOCTOR 
for  a  check  up.  Estil  Cradick,  950  Park- 
wood  Dr,  Dunedin  FL  33528;  (813) 
733-1678. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

AHENTION  CIRCULATORS  OR 
PUBLISHERS 
Using  a  high  quality  sales  organization 
makes  a  real  difference — better  reten¬ 
tion  at  a  lower  cost.  Campbell  and 
Associates  can  provide  your  circulation 
department  with  the  volume  of  quality 
new  customers  you  want  at  a  reasonable 
price.  For  more  information  call  or  write 
Campbell  and  Associates,  3864  Center 
Rd,#10C,  BrunswickOH  44212;  (216) 

225-7440.  _ 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  772- 

7002. _ 

MARKETING  PAPERS  for  the  80’s  to 
survive  through  the  90’s  and  beyond. 
From  carrier  to  mail  with  expertise 
in  .  .  .Renewal  systems  in  advance 
carrier  and  mail  programs  .  .  .Phone 
and  crew  solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary 
paid  and  other  conversion 
programs  .  .  .Promotions,  single  copy 
sales.  MBO  and  financial 
management  .  .  .Personnel  develop¬ 
ment  and  specialized  training  .  .  and 
much,  much  more. 

Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963 
Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers 

MARKETING  A 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 

WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 
The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  com¬ 
pany  is  to  provide  its  clients  with  accu¬ 
rate  readership  research.  OMNI¬ 
RESEARCH  believes  the  role  of  a  news¬ 
paper  research  firm  doesn’t  end  there. 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a  uni¬ 
que  competitive  edge  that  results  in  im¬ 
proved  ad  lineage  from  their  advertising 
base. 

We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to 
top  management,  to  our  sales  seminars 
with  your  sales  force,  we  work  to  make 
your  research  data  a  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you 
just  how  profitable,  productive  and 
affordable  research  can  be.  Call  our 
Director  of  Newspaper  Research,  Jack 
Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305)  746-3335. 

OMNI-RESEARCH 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

WEEKLY  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  SALES,  Inc.  will  customize  a 
short  term  promotion  for  your  weekly 
newspaper,  we’ll  produce  more  new 
yearly  subscribers  than  you  dreamed 
possible!  Call  for  details;  (201)  772- 


CIRCULATION  CLIMBERS 
DOES  IT  ALL  FOR  YOU 

Weekly  newspapers  are  our  specialty. 
Just  look  at  the  services  we  perform. 

•  We  do  all  the  telemarketing 

•  We  pay  for  the  office 

•  We  pay  for  the  telephone  service 

•  We  also  do  the  billing 

•  We  collect  your  subscription  payments 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  it  all  for  you. 
We  even  send  you  your  payment.  There  is 
no  cash  payment  on  your  part.  CALL 
COLLECT,  CIRCULATION  CLIMBERS; 
(617)  438-7922. 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade 
ins.  .  . 

Manufacturer.'Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  (JA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


AD/SYSTEM  390 
The  professional  system  for  advertising 
scheduling  billing  and  reporting  dailies 
and  weeklies.  Third  generation  software; 
runs  on  most  microcomputers.  Software 
available  alone  or  with  complete  instal¬ 
led  system.  Free  sample  reports.  Pacific 
Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box  5553,  Mill 
Valley  CA  94942;  (415)  383-4500. 

BILLING  SOFTWARE 
Designed  by  a  publisher,  easy  to  use  and 
will  run  on  the  inexpensive  Microcompu¬ 
ters  from  Radio  Shack.  Prints  journals, 
bills,  aging  and  sales  analysis.  Keeps 
individual  detail  of  entries  on-line.  Now 
being  used  by  dozens  of  small/medium 
size  publications.  Call  or  write  for  sam¬ 
ple  reports.  Publisher  Control  Systems, 
223  West  5th  St,  Shawano  Wl  54166, 
(715)  526-6547.  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve 

Kuckuk. _ 

CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 
For  newspapers  and  shoppers,  500  to 
30,000  circulation.  One  or  more  pub¬ 
lications,  paid/non-paid/free  lists, 
labels,  postal  pre  sort,  bundle  markers, 
expiration  billings,  cancel,  edit,  statis¬ 
tics,  etc.  ForTRSSO  III,  or  IV,  Software, 
$1195.  Write:  BURCO  Systems,  Inc, 
distributors  for  AM  ICO  Software,  PO  Box 
68,  Gridley  CA  95948;  (916)  846- 
3661.  (Gridley  Herald). 


COMPUTERS 


COMPUTER  NEEDED— non  profit  asso¬ 
ciation  and  museum  needs  donation  of 
small  computer  system.  Tax  deductable. 
Box  5811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ MAILROOM 

24-P  AND  48-P  Sheridan/Harris  stut¬ 
ters.  Guaranteed  production;  refur¬ 
bished  and  installed  in  your  plant;  train¬ 
ing  program  included. 

Upgrading  your  mailroom?  We  purchase 
used  stutters  in  running  condition.  Call 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and 
spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  I,  II,  III  Stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A’s 

Truck  Loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

45*  and  90*  Floor  Cun/es 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


j  FERAG  conveying  systems,  2  forwarding 
I  stations,  2  delivery  stations,  like  new.  We 
'  will  sell  part  or  all. 

IPEC,  97  Marquardt  Dr,  Wheeling  IL 
60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


I  GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
'  Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing- 
I  leand  multiwide  label  headsand  quarter 
i  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 

I  527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 

j  COMPLETELY  REBUILT  Sheridan  MS 
and  HH  hoppers  factory  guaranteed. 

I  Sheridan  48P  Inserter  with  MS  heads. 

I  Sheridan  24P  Inserter  with  handfly 
I  table. 

1  New  spare  parts  for  Sheridan  Inserter. 

1  Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System  for 
Sheridan  Inserters 

Sheridan  72P  qnd  48P  hopper  loaders. 
Muller  227  and  227E  Inserters. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stackers. 
Custom-Bilt  Quarter  Folders  and  Rotary 
Trimmers. 

Kansa  Inserter  with  four  stations. 

Idab  440  Counter  Stacker  with  prog¬ 
rammable  keyboard. 

Idab  Shrink  Wrap. 

Ferag  H-500  and  HS-80  Counter  Stack- 
ers-factory  rebuilt. 

Sta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 
Sta  Hi  Telescopic  Truck  Loaders. 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor,  Bottom  Wraps 
and  pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  Tying 
Machines. 

Yale  and  C&D  pallet  jacks. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  condition  and 
available  immediately.  Mechanical  in¬ 
stallation  services  also  provided. 
WANTED  TO  BUY:  MAILROOM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  AND  COMPLETE  MAILROOM 
SYSTEMS. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Main  St 

Southboro  MA  0 1 772;  (6 1 7)  481-8562 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Graphic  Arts  Patent  ATTORNEY — To 
prosecute  infringement  Kara-Kount  pa¬ 
tents  by  many  major  graphic  managers. 
One  firm  already  acknowledged  and 
paid.  Call;  (615)  385-3039. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS.  Buy  &  Sell. 
10%  Commission.  Reconditioned  mod¬ 
els  available.  Bargains.  Free  List.  WSI; 
(216)  729-2858. 


EDIT  7700  HR  Rev  C,  4  years,  $9000; 
EDIT  7700  HR  Rev  C,  3  years,  $9250; 
EDIT  7700  LR  Rev  C,  $9000;  EDIT 
7700  LR  Rev  D,  3  years,  PMA,  $9000. 
Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber;  (216)  831- 
0480. 


EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


CG  TYPESETTERS.  Exec  II,  $1250; 
Comp  JR  &  I,  $1750;  II  &  II  Jr,  $1950; 
7200,  $1500;  Edit  7700,  $9950, 
2750,  $4500.  WSI;  (216)  729-2858. 


COMPSET  500/503,  Tab  Data  GPI, 
$3350;  COMPSET  500,  PMA,  $3250; 
AM  510 11/504,  PMA,  $6350  AM  5404, 
PGM  23,  $2250.  Guaranteed.  Bob 
Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 


CG  8600  l‘/2  years,  communications, 
11  fonts,  $27,500.  Video  Universal 
with  reverse  lead.  Spare  Parts  Kit,  grids, 
$16,500.  WSI;  (216)  729-2858. 


EDITWRITER  7500  HR  Rev  C  parts  kit, 
$8000;  UNISETTER  HR,  Data  Port,  3 
strips,  $6500;  UNISETTER  HR,  6 
years,  excellent,  $5550.  Guaranteed. 
Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 


FOR  SALE:  Harris  2200  terminals.  Also 
parts  for  Harris  H1520  terminals.  Call 
between  12and6pm;  (201)265-2448. 


LINOTRON  202,  excellent  condition, 
30  months  old,  39  fonts  including  PI 
fonts.  Available  September  1;  (602) 
753-6397,  Scott  or  Sue. 


LINOTRON  202  N  with  122  fonts.  2 
years,  $42,000;  LINOTRON  606,  505 
emulator  available,  $25, (XK).  LINOS- 
CREEN,  2  years,  $11,500.  Guaranteed. 
Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic,  Compug- 
raphic,EEtext,  IBM,  Itek,  Mergenthal- 
er,  VGC 

"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 
7%  Selling  Commission. .Financing 
Available 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed;  (216)  562- 
3750 


TYPESETTERS.  Unisetter,  $5500;  Uni¬ 
fied  Composer,  $3750  Uniterm  $1250 
MDT350,  $3150;  8"  FDR,  $1000;  Itek 
430,  $3500;  Video  Universal, 
$16,500;  IBM  ESC,  $4500.  WSI; 
(216)  729-2858. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


USED  COMPUGRAPHIC  FONTS 
Editwriter,  Trendsetter,  Comp  IV, 
(choose  from  library  of  over  350  strips). 
4  Track,  125;  2  Track,  $80,  add  $20 
ITC  Track.  Other  libraries.  Guaranteed. 

I  Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 


i  COMPUTYPE  SYSTEM 

I  Double-wide  Compustor  7  floppy  disc 
j  drives,  5  terminals,  AP  slow  spe^  wire 
interface,  and  CG  Videosetter  interface. 
Call  Jess  Hillman;  (601)  328-2424. 


CG  MDT/350  with  communication  inter¬ 
face.  Terminals  are  reconditioned  with 
30  day  warranty  on  parts.  $33(X)  each. 
Graphic  Systems  Exchange  Inc;  (716) 
385-3027. 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


Reserve  your  place 
now,  in  the  most 
effective  classified 
market  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PLATEMAKING 


FOR  SALE— NEW  TWIN  STAR  washout 
unit  Napp  system  for  Twin  Star  plate 
processor.  Never  Used.  For  more  details 
call  John  Morris,  Best  Publishing  Co; 
(213)  548-4545. 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
We  move  machinery! 
(212)  752-7050 


PRESS  CONVERSIONS 

INVEST  IN  YOUR  PRESS 
HEADLINER  MARK  I  USERS 
PERFECTING  UNITS 


Goss  units  available  22%"  and  239/ 
16”,  Goss  half  decks  right  hand  and  left 
hand,  Goss  humps  10  side  and  13  side, 
Goss  folders  inverted  and  regular.  What¬ 
ever  your  requirement  may  be,  please 
contact  us  because  we  are  one  of  the 
largest  stockers  in  America.  We  have 
over  80  units  in  our  warehouses. 

For  further  information,  please  contact 
Printing  Press  Services  Ltd,  E  34th  St, 
Cleveland  OH; 

(216)  883-8724. 

Sellers  St  Factory,  Preston,  England; 

011-44-772-797050 


GOSS  URBANITE,  5  units 
Urbanite  3-color  units,  add  on  units 
Suburban  1500 , 8  units 
SC  Community,  9  units,  1973 
Community,  2  units,  1975 
UOP  3  color  unit;  Community  units 
Urbanite,  SU,  SC  folders 
Harris  845,  4  units 
V25,  4  units,  1982 
V15A,  4  units,  1978 
V15A  (2),  4  units,  1978  and  1976 
VI 5A,  V25,  845  units 
Solna  News  King,  10  units,  KJ8,  1982 
News  King,  3  units,  1972 
Color  King,  4  units,  KJ8,  1980 
Butler,  Cary,  MEG,  Wood  auto-slicer 
(3NE  CORP/Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 
Visit  us  at  AN  PA,  Booth  1266 

2  Martin  Pasters,  1979  rated  1200 
FPM. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969- 
76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  %  folders. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders  and  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  1000  series,  %  folder. 

6  Goss  Urbanite  1000  series  units. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1980. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Va",  45  ‘/z". 
Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  V-15A,  add-on  units,  1977. 

Harris  V-25,  %  and  '/?  folder  JF-1. 

Harris  845  add-on  units. 

Harris  845,  22%,  8  units,  1973. 

Harris  845,  6  units,  22y4". 

Harris  V-25,  8  units,  1978. 

3  Butler  pasters,  1600  FPM,  1975. 
Color  King  presses  and  units. 

Harris  V-25,  4  units,  1978. 
Count-O-Veyors  Model  106. 

2  Cary  Silicone  applicators. 

1  King  Press  Book  Former.  I 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  i 
ANY  COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

WANTED;  Newspaper  equipment  and 
complete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


2  UNIT  900  series  Suburban 

3  unit  1000  series  Suburban 

4  unit  1100  series  Suburban 
SU/Suburban  Folder 

1  Community  Oil  Bath  add-on 
Urbanite  tri-color  unit 
Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
4  to  6  unit  VI 5A  with  JFl  5  folder,  1975/ 
76 

Harris  VI 5A  add-on  units,  1975/76 
KJ6  Heavy  duty  folder,  reconditioned 
KJ8  with  upper  former  1976  folder 
News  King  add-on  units 
3  unit  Color  King-low  circulation  daily 
Baldwin  104  Count-O-Veyor 
Ferag  counter/stacker,  reconditioned 

Offered  Exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MAtiHINERY 
CORP 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 

211/4"  CUTOFF  HEATSET  PRESS 

Harris  N1200,  21%"  cutoff  by  40%”  5 
units,  collect/non-collect  folder,  2  MEG 
pasters  and  Overly  14  foot  2  pass  dryer 
chills  (New  1981).  Excellent  press  for 
square  tab  and  HeatSet  circular. 

Harris  845,  8  units  (New,  approximately 
1981),  2  folders.  Angle  Bar  Nest  with 
bay  window,  4  Butler  pasters  (1800 
FPM  data  mat  controls).  Available  im¬ 
mediately  at  less  than  half  new  price. 
IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheel¬ 
ing  IL  60090;  (312)  459-9700.  Telex 
20-6766. 

EXCELLENT  V-15A  4  units,  30  horse- 

I  power  folder  now  running  Zone  6.  Instal¬ 
led  your  plant  if  desired.  C  &  C  Press; 
(817)  783-3807. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


FOR  SALE— 2  new  Community  units  in 
factory  crates.  Immediate  delivery.  30% 
off  factory  invoice.  Contact:  Jens  L|ung- 
berg,  Spegram,  PO  Box  305,  Mystic  (TT 
06355;  (203)  536-0096. 


GOSS  Mark  I,  A-80,  22%”  Cutoff 
6  Color  half  decks 

1  Double  2:1  folder  with  balloon 
former 

Goss  Mark  I,  A-82,  239/16"  Cutoff 
15  unit-digital  pasters 
4  Superimposed  double  half  decks  ' 

4  Single  half  decks 

5  Double  3:2  folders 

Goss  mark  I,  A-88,  239/16"  Cutoff  30 
units-digital  pasters 
5  3-position  color  cylinders 
5  double  2:1  folders 
Double  and  single  Goss  portable  color 
fountains 

Add-on  units  available 

Number  330  portable  Idab  stacker  with 

card  reader  and  programmer,  excellent 

condition. 

Hoe  Colormatic 

8  units  available,  1966  (22%" 
cutoff) 

1  Single  3:2  folder,  double  upoer  for¬ 
mers 

Skip  slitter,  fully  automatic  reels 
G  E  unit  drive  and  controls 
Offered  Exclusively  by; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa  KS  66215 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS 

1.  Individual  components  or  complete 
presses. 

2.  Units  are  stripped  down  to  the  side 
frames  and  restored  to  like  new  condi¬ 
tion. 

3.  Cost  is  approximately  half  of  replace¬ 
ment  price. 

4.  Exchange  program  available  to  mini¬ 
mize  down  time. 

5.  Inquire  for  pictures  and  brochures. 
IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheel¬ 
ing  IL  60090;  (312)  459-9700,  Telex 
20-6766. 

REBUILT  News-King  Quarter  Folder, 
$9000 

hardly  used  News-King  Drive  Cutler 
Hammer  15  HP,  $3500 
demo  Daily-King  Rollstand,  $2500 
new  Planatol  Signature  Gluer  for  King, 
Goss,  etc.  36”  wide,  Opimatic  8-DK, 
Cold  Line  Glue  System,  $7000 
new  Rotary  Numbering  Unit  for  King, 
Goss,  Harris,  etc.  36”  wide,  $6000 
Call:  AUTOMATION  USA  INC 
11970  Borman,  St  Louis  MO  63146 

_ (314)  434-2227 _ 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  6  units  and  SC  fol¬ 
der,  1969,  oil  bath,  maintenance  re¬ 
cords.  Call:  Publisher;  (201)  270- 
1300. 

GOSS  METRO  Four  Color  Printing  Unit 
with  Automatic  Paster  45%”  x  68" 
Commercial  Combination  Folder  for 
47'/4"  Newspaper  Press,  Collect- 
Noncollect,  with  Pasting 
Reliance  150  HP  Solid  State  Drive  Com- 
I  plete 

Dryer  Chill  Roll  Section  with  PIV's  68" 
I  Wide 

TEC  Dryer,  2  Webs,  38"  Wide  with  Chills 
Stobb  Horizontal  Packer  Box 
Pert  Unit  239/16" 

Industrial  Paper  Shredder 
Seal-O-Matic  Off  Line  Quarter  Folder 

Safran  Printing  Company 
Len  Thomas 
(313)  884-8688 


GOSS  URBANITE,  3  units,  1  color  unit, 
folder,  3  Butlers,  1980,  Idab  Conv  and  I 
C/Stacker.  I 

Goss  Community,  S/C,  6  units,  1975. 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1O0O-15OO 

Harris  845,  4  units,  1979. 

Harris  M-1000,  6  units,  1972, 

Harris  V-22,  5  units,  R8I  folder,  1969. 
Harris  V-15A,  4  units  JF7,  1975. 
Vanguard  V-15,  4,  3  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I,  21%”,  4  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I,  22%,  4  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I,  add  on  22%. 

BELL-CAMP  INC 
465  Boulevard 
PO  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  13026 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE;  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letter  press. 

1  Hoe  colormatic  folder 
3  to  2-22%  cutoff 
8  unit  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
Press  #592 

12  Wood  electra  tab  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  6  units  and  SC  fol¬ 
der,  1980,  new  condition,  maintenance 
records.  Call;  Publisher;  (201)  270- 
1300. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
Reconditioned  and  guaranteed 

3- 74  units,  Vz-Vi  web  folder 
1-77  3-color  Universal  unit 

4- ’66  Community  '%-%  folder 

5- '66  Suburban  press 
4-71  V15A-JF  folder 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices. 

WE  TAKE  TRADE-INS 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
PO  BOX  211 
MARYSVILLE  WA  98270 
(206)  653-2519 


HELP  YOURSELF 

To  the  job  you  want  by 
selling  your  talents  in 
E&P’s  Positions  Wanted 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburgany  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
AMS,  1290  Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ 
07205. 


YOU  CAN  BET  ON 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS... 

To  take  your  used  press,  hard¬ 
ware  (or  software)  that’s  been  sit¬ 
ting  idly  by,  and  put  it  back  into 
production! 

Perhaps  you  can't  use  that  par¬ 
ticular  equipment  ...  but  we'll 
bet  you  could  sure  use  the  space 
it  occupies. 

Consider  the  dozens,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  square  feet  being 
lost  in  storage  of  unused  equip¬ 
ment.  Now  look  at  the  space 
occupied  by  each  single  piece  of 
equipment  on  this  page!  Space  is 
money — hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  your  space  can  be 
opened  up  for  as  little  as  $2.80  a 
line  of  our  space!  We'll  put  that 
equipment  back  into  production 
for  you  in  someone  else’s  plant — 
and  produce  a  profit  for  you  to 
boot! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 


SKIP-SLITTER  for  Goss  Urbanite,  plus 
parts,  shafts,  gears,  blades,  etc.  for 
complete  installation.  Call;  (213)  927- 
8681.  Bill  Hilser. 

USED  EQUIPMENT  WANTED— we  are 
paying  top  value  for  used  Suburban 
Urbanite  Community  V-22  &  V-25  press 
units  and  folders.  Please  call;  (216) 
627-5511. 

UPPER  FORMER  For  Goss  Community 
Press  with  Suburban  Folder.  Contact 
Wayne  Gay;  (501)  425-3133. 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
We  move  machinery! 
(212)  752-7050 


SIGNODE  MLN  2  or  MLN  2A  Tying 
Machines  and  IDAB  440  Counter  Stack¬ 
er.  Reply  to:  Graphic  Management 
Associates,  Inc 
11  Main  St 

Southboro  MA  01772;  (617)  481- 
_  8562. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 
Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  KING  add-on  units  or  complete 
press  with  KJ6  or  KJ8  folder-minimum 
40  HP  motor,  drive  plus  controls.  McKa- 
y;  (516)  288-3900. 


WANTED  to  buy  from  individual.  Goss 
Suburban  units  1000  or  11 00  series  fol¬ 
der  and  rollstand  paralleling  equipment 
and  clutching.  Box  5884,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP 

WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

Rapidly  expanding  newspaper  chain  in  Chicago's  northwest 
suburbs  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  chief  financial 
officer  to  make  a  major  contribution  to  our  continuing 
growth  in  a  highly  competitive  market.  We  are  seeking  a 
high  caliber  professional  to  fill  this  key  management  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  long  established  privately  owned  company.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  a  degree  in  accounting  and  demonstrated 
responsibility  in  financial  management.  We  offer  a  challeng¬ 
ing  and  professional  environment,  salary  commensurate 
with  credentials,  and  excellent  company  benefits.  Please 
submit  resume  to: 

General  Manager 
Paddock  Publications  Inc. 

PO  Box  280 

Arlington  Heights  IL  60006 


DIRECTOR  OF  NEWS  SERVICES 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  WOOSTER 
Supervises  full-time  Sports  Information 
Director,  Office  Manager,  intern,  six-ten 
students  in  office  equipped  with  word 
processing.  Promotes  local  and  regional 
press  relations.  Edits  24,000  circula¬ 
tion  6-times-yearly  newsletter,  does 
some  photography.  Reports  to  College 
Relations  Officer.  Expected  experience, 
in  priority  order:  journalism,  manage¬ 
ment,  photography.  Salary  negotiable. 
Send  letter  and  resume  by  August  10  tO: 
Peter  Havholm,  College  Relations  Offic¬ 
er,  The  College  of  Wooster,  Wooster  OH 
44691.  EO/AA  Employer. 


JOURNALISM-ASSISTANT/ASSOCI¬ 
ATE  PROFESSOR  (Marshall  University). 
Salary  range:  $16,700-23,000/9 
months.  One  year  appointment  with  pos¬ 
sibility  of  conversion  to  tenure-track. 
Minimum  qualifications:  Master's  de¬ 
gree  in  Journalism,  plus  professional 
news  experience.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  those  with  a  PhD  degree  and 
previous  teaching  experience.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline:  July  19,  1983.  Send  ap¬ 
plications  and  credentials  to:  Director, 
W.  Page  Pitt  School  of  Journalism,  Mar¬ 
shall  University,  Huntington  WV  25701. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTHERN  COLORA-  _ _ 

DO  seeks  assistant  professor  of  journal-  csSnAsjjr 
ism  and  mass  communications  to  fill  a 
tenure-track  news-editorial  position.  Ap- 
plicant  must  have  MA  and  significant 
reporting  experience.  PhD  preferred.  'SrSs'SHii 
One  degree  must  be  in  journalism  or  re- 
lated  field.  University  teaching,  print 
and  broadcast  experience  a  plus.  De- 
prartment  has  superb  facilities  and  ex- 
pending  program.  Salary  negotiable. 

Deadline  August  1  for  September  1 
appointment.  Send  resume  and  creden¬ 
tials  to:  Dave  Anderson,  Search  Commit¬ 
tee  Chair,  Dept  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications,  University  of  Northern 
Colorado,  Greeley  CO  80639.  AA/EEO. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MEDIUM  SIZED  Zone  2  daily  needs 
someone  to  assume  full  responsibility  of 
all  business  office  functions.  The  person 
we  are  seeking  must  be  exceptionally 
strong  in  budget  preparation  and  imple¬ 
mentation,  and  have  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  bookkeeping  procedures.  A 
degree  in  accounting  would  be  helpful. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits  package. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  5923, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  seek¬ 
ing  executive  director.  Capable  of  con¬ 
tinuing  aggressive  business,  promotion¬ 
al,  legislative,  educational  projects  now 
undenway  and  developing  new  programs. 
Must  have  newspaper  and  management 
experience.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  by  July  11  tO:  President, 
New  York  Press  Association,  106  Pick¬ 
ard  Dr,  Syracuse  NY  13211. 


PUBLISHER 

The  Purdue  Exponent,  a  student  news¬ 
paper,  seeks  an  experienced  person  to 
manage,  teach,  and  guide  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  student  staff  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  5  day  a  week,  18,000  free 
distribution,  tabloid.  Knowledge  of  per¬ 
sonnel  management,  editing,  writing, 
advertising  sales,  budgeting  and  up-to- 
date  production  facilities  expected. 
Teaching  abilities  important.  Paper 
operates  under  a  Foundation  Board  of 
Directors  separate  from  University 
Administration.  Base  salary  in  mid-20's 
plus  incentive  bonus  and  other  benefits. 
All  replies  acknowledged  and  held  in 
confidence.  Reply  tO:  Mr.  Jeffrey 
Newell,  PO  Box  1535,  Lafayette  IN 

47902. _ 

SOUTHERN  based  specialty  publication 
needs  self-starting  sales  manager  to 
handle  national  and  some  local 
accounts.  Most  sales  over  phone,  some 
travel  included.  Good  starting  salary  and 
commissions.  Send  resume  and  intro¬ 
ductory  letter  to:  C.  Carlin,  PO  Box  81 1, 


VICE  PRESIDENT  MARKETING  & 
SALES 

Suburban  Communications  Corp 
seeks  a  vice  president  of  marketing  and 
sales  (new  position)  to  join  its  corporate 
staff.  Qualified  applicants  must  have 
5  years  of  marketing  experience  ac¬ 
quired  in  a  competitive  market,  with  a 
degree  in  marketing  or  a  closely  related 
field.  (Advanced  degree  a  plus).  Super¬ 
visory  experience  and  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  newspaper  industry  are  pre¬ 
ferred.  Excellent  oral  and  written  com¬ 
munication  skills  are  essential,  as  the 
individual  chosen  must  interact  with  all 
organizational  levels  and  operating  units 
of  the  corporation. 

For  a  person  with  entrepreneurial  in¬ 
stincts,  competitiveness  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  this  position  offers  a  challenging 
and  rewarding  experience.  Please  send  a 
detailed  resume  and  salary  history  in 
confidence  to:  Suburban  (Communica¬ 
tions  Corp,  36251  Schoolcraft,  Livonia 
Ml  48510.  Attention  Corporate. 

I  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


IS  LOOKING  FOR 
SALES  REPS 


“■SflSiSjS 

WASHINGTON  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

seeks.  Chair,  Department  of  Informa- 

tion.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home 

Economics.  Position  available  Septem- 

ber  1,  1983.  Masters  required,  PhD  de-  KM S 

sirable.  Full  professor  rank  preferred.  SCaSSSs: 

Salary  open.  Position  description  avail- 

able  from:  Dr  Don  Dillman,  Chair,  In-  •“•■SiisJSS”. 

formation  Search  Committee,  Depart- 

ment  of  Rural  Sociology,  Washington 

State  University,  Pullman  WA  99164-  SrS-SHiS 

4006.  Deadline  for  receipt  of  biog- 

raphical  information,  letter  of  applica-  ssriSSSisti 

tion,  resume  and  names  of  three  refer-  'SSrsaS' 

ences  is  August  15,  1983.  WASHING-  KizSt/rriK;. 

TON  STATE  UNIVERSITY  IS  AN  EQUAL 

OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 

EMPLOYER. 
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Find  a  new  level  of  professional  challenge  in  our  dynamic  organi¬ 
zation.  Wb're  Newspaper  Systems,  Inc.,  industry  veterans  aggres¬ 
sively  expanding  in  the  Advertising,  Business  and  Circulation  com¬ 
puter  systems  market. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  five  years  of  experience  selling  com¬ 
puter  systems  or  other  high-technology  products  to  newspapers. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  self-starters  with  a  record  of  superior 
sales  performance  and  knowledge  of  accounting,  data  processing, 
and  newspaper  management. 

If  a  competitive  salary,  excellent  commissions,  and  opportunities 
for  growth  appeal  to  you,  please  forward  your  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

Newspaper  Systems,  Inc. 

Attention:  Personnel 

5701  Slauson  Avenue,  Suite  100 

Culver  City,  California  90230 

NSI  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  _ 


Newsday,  the  nation's  largest 
evening  newspaper,  located  on 
Long  Island,  is  looking  for  a  Re¬ 
search  Manager  with  a  minimum 
of  5  years  experience  managing  a 
newspaper  Research  Depart¬ 
ment.  If  qualified,  send  resume 
including  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

Sharon  Dietrich 

Newsday,  Inc. 

Long  Island  New  York  11731 

an  equal  opportunity  employer  UIF 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING 

Excellent  opportunity  with  diversified 
major  newspaper  located  in  Zone  2  for 
an  aggressive  professional  with  sales 
management  experience.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  in  confidence  to  Box 
5853,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

One  of  the  nation's  most  distinguished 
weekly  newspaper,  located  in  America's 
finest  city,  is  seeking  a  competitive,  im¬ 
aginative,  tested  professional  to  head  its 
advertising  department.  A  challenging, 
comprehensive  and  demanding  posi¬ 
tion,  with  emphasis  on  sales,  promotion¬ 
al  creativity,  community  involvement 
and  management  of  a  full-time  staff  of 
3.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a  self- 
confident  individual  ready  for  an  impor¬ 
tant  job  in  an  exciting  place  to  live.  Send 
letter  of  application,  resume  to:  Richard 
McOsrd,  Publisher,  The  Santa  Fe  Repor¬ 
ter,  PO  Box  2306,  Santa  Fe  NM  87501. 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  seeking  an 
experienced  advertising  sales  repre¬ 
sentative.  Qualified  applicants  must 
have  a  minimum  of  2  years  advertising 
experience.  Sales  experience  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market  helpful.  Good  base  sal¬ 
ary  plus  commission.  Send  resume  to: 
David  Kuta,  Advertising  Manager, 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  Pouch  66l6, 
Anchorage  AK  99502. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  Florida 
business  oriented  newspaper.  Must  be 
capable  of  hiring,  training  and  motivat¬ 
ing  sales  staff.  A  real  opportunity  for  a 
proven  professional  eager  to  be  rewarded 
for  performance.  Send  complete  resume 
including  earnings  history  to  Box  5918, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


COPYWRITERS 

Freelance  and  fulltime.  Trade  ads,  sales 
brochures,  direct  mail  for  major  news¬ 
paper  syndicate.  Resume  and  samples 
to  Box  5906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Journal  Publishing  Company,  which 
operates  an  Ohio  30,000  circulation 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  plus  a  full  , 
complement  of  TMC  products,  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  hard-working,  creative  executive 
for  the  position  of  classified  advertising 
manager.  Experience  in  all  aspects  of 
classified  advertising  is  a  must.  The 
candidate  we  desire  should  have  a 
proven  track  record  in  management  with 
a  desire  for  long-term  advancement.  The 
Journal  Publishing  Company  is  a  divi-  . 
Sion  of  Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
Inc.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  5927, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Medium-sized  Zone  1  daily  in  competi¬ 
tive  market  seeks  an  individual,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  managerial  experience,  to  fill 
this  immediate  opening.  The  right  per¬ 
son  must  be  strong  on  motivational  and 
promotional  skills.  Summarize  track  re¬ 
cord  and  requirements  in  first  reply.  Box 

5685,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  Evening  Outlook,  Santa  Monica. 
Must  have  minimum  5  years  classified 
sales  and  management  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  career  opp9rtunity.  Send  letter 
and  resume  to:  Tina  Fraser,  Evening 
Outlook,  PO  Box  590,  Santa  Monica  CA 
90406.  EOE. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Carolinas  daily  seeking  innovative, 
aggressive  manager.  Staff  motivation 
and  promotion  a  must.  Starting  salary 
range  $18-20M.  Full  benefits.  Respond 
in  confidence.  Box  5910,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SMALL  WEEKLY  in  diversified  agri¬ 
cultural  area  has  challenging  position  for 
do-it-all  ad  person.  Sales,  paste-up, 
some  reporting,  etc.  Experience  re- 
uired.  Must  like  desert  living  in  good 
one  9  location.  Non-smoker.  Box 
5915,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  AND  MARKETING  director  for 
West  Coast  group  of  weeklies  and 
dailies.  Must  have  strong  sales  manage¬ 
ment  background  preferably  in  weekly  or 
shopper  field,  competitive  market. 
Group  ownership  offers  outstanding 
opportunity  for  promotion  to  general 
management.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 
The  Bradenton  Herald,  a  30,000  cir¬ 
culation,  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  on 
the  Central  Florida  Gulf  Coast  needs  a 
person  strong  in  retail  staff  development 
and  sales  in  an  aggressive,  competitive 
market.  A  challenging  job  and  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  right  person.  Send 
resume  and  experience  to:  Box  752,  PO 
Box  921.  Bradenton  FL  33503 _ 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ I 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  1 
Our  newspaper  seeks  a  people-oriented,  I 
aggressive,  innovative  person  with  de-  | 
monstrated  successful  experience  to 
manage  our  national  advertising  depart-  ! 
ment.  Responsibilities  involve  national  | 
advertising  sales  plus  enlarging  and  ! 
maintaining  a  viable  co-op  advertising 
program.  Proven  sales  and  managerial 
abilities  a  must.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  history  in  complete  confidence  tO: 

Personnel  Director  i 

Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Company 

PO  Box  80  I 

_ Knoxville  TN  37901 _  j 

MID-MICHIGAN  countyseat  weekly  j 
(6500  paid)  with  free  15,000  shopper,  I 
seeks  advertising  sales  manager  with  at  i 
least  two  years  experience  in  sales  and  j 
layout.  Base  plus  commission.  Good  be-  | 
nefit  package.  Potential  in  sales  and  fu-  i 
ture  excellent.  Send  resume  and  salary  ! 
requirements.  Position  now  open.  Gra¬ 
tiot  County  Herald,  PO  Box  8,  Ithaca  Ml  i 

48847.  Attn:  Tom  MacDonald. _ ' 

MARKETING  services  manager  to  join 
aggressive  large  daily  in  Zone  6.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  possess  strong  ability  and  j 
leadership  skills  to  direct  large  creative/  | 
research  department.  Excellent  upward  i 
movement.  Send  resume  to  Box  5893,  1 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


You  May  Take  One  Giant  ' 
Step... 

toward  a  better  job 
by  placing  your  ad  in  E&P’s  i 
Positions  Wanted  section!  ’ 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ARTIST — We  are  looking  for  a  talented  j 
newspaper  illustrator  with  well-rounded 
experience  in  all  phases  of  graphics. 
Must  be  skilled  in  page  layout,  typogra-  | 
phy  and  color  reproduction.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to:  Charles  Freestone,  Arizona  Dai-  j 
ly  Star,  PO  Box  26807,  Tucson  AZ  \ 
85726.  ' 


CALIFORNIA  TABLOID  newspaper  i 
seeks  graphic  artist.  Must  be  good.  Send  | 
resume,  samples  of  work  and  salary  re-  i 
quirements  to:  Senior  Citizen  Gazette,  i 
Box  3224,  Bakersfield  CA  93385.  i 

CARTOONIST _ , 


WR ITER/COM IC/gag  artist.  Comic  strip 
development  experience.  Box  5916, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATION 


AGGRESSIVE,  shirt-sleeve  Sales/Single  i 
Copy  Manager  position  available  on  j 
Texas  daily.  Candidate  must  have  solid  I 
sales  background  in  motivation  and  su-  | 
pervision  of  door-to-door  and  telephone  I 
solicitors.  Marketing  background  and  i 
some  col  lege  preferred.  Manager  reports  , 
to  circulation  director  in  this  sub-  { 
department  head  position.  Submit  re-  i 
sume  and  salary  history  to  Box  5881, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ i 


...We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or  systems  used  in  j 
newspaper  production  (or  if  you’re  a  publisher  with  surplus  ! 
equipment  on  your  hands)  E  &  P  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to  ! 
make  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 

E  &  P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people  you  are 
looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your  paper.  And,  Positions 
Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P  Classified  ads  get  results! 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 
(212)  752-7050 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Los 
Angeles-based  daily.  Wanted:  innova¬ 
tive  professional  with  both  home  delivery 
and  mail  experience.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  5840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  15,000 
circulation  daily  with  TMC  in  beautiful 
Northern  Minnesota.  Must  have  perso¬ 
nality  and  ability  to  organize  all  areas  in 
department.  Computer  knowledge  be¬ 
neficial.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
Box  5891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUSTOMER  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 
MANAGER 

Expertise  in  developing  and  motivating 
supervisors  related  with  work  group  of 
60  + ,  along  with  good  ability  to  organize 
are  a  must.  This  is  a  7  day  a  week,  on¬ 
line  multi-shift  operation.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to:  Ray  Ramos,  Circulation  Office 
Manager,  The  Register,  625  N  Grand, 
Santa  Ana  CA  92711. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
The  Billings  Gazette,  Montana's 
largest  and  most  influential  newspaper, 
is  seeking  a  replacement  for  our  retiring 
circulation  director.  The  innovative  per¬ 
son  we  seek  has  demonstrated  skills  as 
well  as  experience  in  planning,  budget¬ 
ing,  service  and  distribution  functions.  A 
team  worker,  the  successful  candidate 
must  be  able  to  motivate  subordinate 
staff  to  maximize  sales  and  distribution 
efforts.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
excellent  benefit  package.  Degree  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  not  required;  measurable  cir¬ 
culation  success  is  a  must. 

Our  circulation  is  62,000  daily, 
64,000  Sunday  with  an  83%  penetra¬ 
tion  of  our  city  zone.  Our  total  circulation 
area  covers  80,000  square  miles  of  the 
most  beautiful  country  in  the  West. 

Send  letter  of  application,  including 
work  and  salary  histoiy  tO:  Personnel 
Manager,  The  Billings  (Gazette,  PO  Box 
2507,  Billings  MT  59103. 

EOE  M/F 


CIRCULATION  ROADMEN 
Leading  daily  sports  newspaper  needs 
experienced  circulators.  Must  know 
wholesale  distribution  and  single  copy 
sales.  Reply  with  full  information  first 
letter;  salary  history  and  requirements. 
Zone  2.  Box  5913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


5  YEAR  OLD  suburban  daily  in  Chicago 
needs  circulation  manager.  Market  very 
competitive,  but  potential  great.  TMC 
experience  would  also  be  needed.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  to  see  results  and  enjoy 
fruit  OT  success  working  with  successful 
suburban  group.  Call  B.  Sagan;  (312) 
586-8800,  ext.  391. 


ZONE  8  circulation  director  wanted. 
Promotion  minded,  marketing  oriented, 
aggressive,  motivated.  About  12M  ABC. 
$T5M.  Box  5863,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 
to  the 

Newspaper  Industry! 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
Vl/orld’s  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience! 

Call  (212)  752-7050 


EDITORIAL 


NEW  LOUISIANA  WEEKLY  to  begin 
publication  in  key  metropolitan  market. 
Will  be  strong  on  coverage  of  local  and 
state  politics  and  community  news.  Poli¬ 
tically  conservative.  Taking  applications 
for  editor,  reporters,  advertising  mana- 

fer,  circulation  manager.  Box  5851, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR/General  Manager 
to  oversee  3400  circulation  Zone  4 
weekly  in  a  competitive  market.  Must  be 
a  shirt-sleeve  journalist.  Sales,  manage¬ 
ment  background  helpful.  We  want  a 
working  editor  who  can  motivate  others. 
Send  resume,  clips,  salary  needs  to  Box 
[  5830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  MULTI-TALENTED  and  experienced 
t  editor  wanted  to  start  new  color  monthly 
j  city  magazine.  Well  financed  group  look- 
!  ing  for  someone  experienced  in  all 
I  phases  of  editing,  administration,  and 
I  production  of  general  entertainment- 
j  lifestyle  magazine.  We  have  graphics, 
j  advertising  and  writing  staff  available. 

I  Experienced  magazine  editors  only. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to:  PO 
1  Box  3692,  Albuquerque  NM  87190. 

I  ONE  OF  THE  NATION’S  fastest  growing 
metropolitan  dailies  is  looking  for  a  few 
I  good  copy  editors.  Imagination  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  are  what  we  want.  Applicants 
must  possess  a  flair  for  graphics  in  addi- 
!  tion  to  headline  writing  and  copy  editing 
I  skills.  Please  send  cover  letter  and  re¬ 
sume  along  with  layout  and  headline 
samples  to  Box  5832,  Editor  &  Pub- 
i  lisher. 


PART-TIME  COPY  EDITOR  WANTED 
^  Los  Angeles  office  of  major  national  pub- 
I  lie  relations  firm  seeks  newspaper  per¬ 
son  to  serve  as  part-time  editorial  direc- 
I  tor.  We  need  your  editing  skills  and  news 
;  sense  to  polish  copy  and  assure  a  high- 
i  quality  editorial  product.  You  also  will 
help  train  and  develop  writing  abi  lities  of 
junior  staff.  Salary  and  hours  negotiable. 
Submit  resume,  clips  and  letter  of  in¬ 
terest  to  Box  5921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ASSISTANT  business  editor  needed  for 
large  Zone  4  daily  to  help  supervise  staff 
i  of  14.  Business  writing  and  copy  editing 
!  experience  required.  Supervisory  experi- 
I  ence  helpful.  Send  clips  and  resume  to 
j  Box  5870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

I  The  unique  individual  we  are  looking  for 
i  will  have  the  ability  to  develop  top  quali- 
I  ty  editorial  copy  and  support  articles 
I  with  good  photography.  A  practical 
I  knowledge  of  horsemanship  and  show¬ 
ing,  Western  style,  will  be  an  added 
j  asset.  The  successful  candidate  will  be 
experienced  in  development  of  quality 
feature  articles,  copy  editing,  produc- 
I  tion  and  layout  for  magazines.  If  you 
i  qualify  please  call  or  send  resume  to: 

;  Jack  J.  Nettis,  Director  of  Employee  Re¬ 
lations,  Horseman  Magazine,  PO  Box 
I  10973,  Houston  TX  77292;  (713)  688- 
8811. 


I  AREA  BUREAU  CHIEF 

I  Competitive,  200,000--*-  looking  for  in- 
I  dustrious,  well-organized,  self- 
supervising  reporter  with  2-3  years  high- 
quality  hard  news  and  features  experi¬ 
ence  to  take  over  derrianding,  high- 
pressure  bureau  in  Southwestern  Ohio 
and  develop  high-impact  stories.  Prefer¬ 
ence  to  applicants  from  Ohio  and  adja¬ 
cent  states.  Write  to:  Ron  Hosie,  Metro¬ 
politan  Editor,  Dayton  Newspapers  Inc, 
j  Dayton  OH  45401. 

>  MANAGING  EDITOR — top  slot  in  news- 
'  room  of  medium  sized  daily.  Zone  6.  If 
I  you  are  interested  in  making  a  change, 
i  have  at  least  5  years  substantial  man¬ 
agement  experience,  have  good  writing 
I  and  editing  ability,  solid  reporting  back¬ 
ground  and  training,  graphic  and  layout 
i  Knowledge,  mature  news  judgment,  re- 
I  late  well  to  community  journalism,  cap- 
j  able  of  relating  to  the  community  on 
I  topical  important  issues,  send  resume 
I  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  5898, 


!  REPORTER.  Enterprising,  aggressive. 

:  Polished  writer  for  urban  Zone  2  daily. 
I  Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  history  to 
'  Box  5839,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WANTED:  Skilled  copy  editor  with  at  I 
least  one  year  of  layout  e)^rience  and  a 
flair  with  headlines.  VDT  experience  a 
must  and  skill  with  graphics  a  plus.  Posi¬ 
tion  is  assistant  to  news  editor,  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  inside  pages  and  taking 
over  in  news  editor’s  absence.  Newspap¬ 
er  is  20,000-circulation  afternoon  daily. 
Send  layout  samples,  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  News  Editor,  SAVAN- ' 
NAH  EVENING  PRESS,  PO  Box  1088, ' 
Savannah  GA  31402. 


PHOTO  EDITORS 
45,000  daily  in 
Vancouver,  Washington 
First  of  all — yes,  we’ll  pay  a  top  salary. 
And,  we’ll  give  you  the  staff  and  the 
budget  and  the  freedom  to  do  your  own 
thing.  In  return,  we  ask  that  you  have  the ' 
skills  and  drive  to  help  us  make  The  Col¬ 
umbian  one  of  the  best  mid-sized  dailies 
in  the  nation.  We  also  ask  that  you 
already  have  an  established  record  of 
achievement  with  at  least  five  years  of 
photography  and  graphics,  and  demons¬ 
trated  ability  to  manage  people. 

We  can  offer  you  a  good  newspaper  that 
is  anxious  to  become  better;  a  paper  that 
wants  to  advance  in  the  graphics  area. 
Other  points:  54  people  in  the  news/ 
editorial/photo  stan;  consistent  winner 
of  regional  SPI/SDX  editorial  and  photo 
composition;  progressive  management; 
attractive  modern  plant. 

Coverage  challenges:  Competition  from 
Portland.  Oregon,  metro-daily  10  mi¬ 
nutes  away;  Mt.  St.  Helens;  presenration 
of  natural  resources  such  as  Columbia 
River  Gorge;  keeping  newspaper  vital  in 
face  of  electronic  media  and  total  mar¬ 
ket  coverage  products;  direct  legislative 
coverage  and  more. 

Great  town  on  the  Columbia  River. 
Booming  economic  area  of  20,000. 
Emerging  electronic  industry.  Low  crime 
rate,  and  we  want  to  keep  it  that  way. 
Located  just  90  minutes  from  ocean 
beaches,  the  desert  or  Mt.  St.  Helens. 
Ideal  profile:  Committed  to  photo  qualit- 
y;  proven  ability  in  team  building,  con¬ 
flict  resolution;  excellent  graphics  and 
photo  judgment;  administrative  ability 
in  budgeting  and  staffing;  futuristic 
thinking  in  technology  and  coverage; 
knowledge  of  libel  laws. 

Even  if  you’re  really  happy  in  your  pre- 1 
sent  job-we  think  you’ll  be  happier  here. 
Tell  us  about  yourself  in  a  resume  and  I 
letter.  Replies  absolutely  confidential. 
Write:  Sara  Brown,  Vice  President- 
Human  Resources,  The  Columbian,  PO 
Box  180,  Vancouver  WA  98666.  Equal 
opportunity  employer. 


MID-SIZED  TEXAS  daily  seeking  experi¬ 
enced  copy  editor  with  active,  incisive 
delete  key.  Southern/Southwest  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Box  5885,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


REPORTER/photographer  for  regional  i 
coverage  of  city  and  county  governments 
and  schools.  Prefer  Texas  oriented  per 
son  with  1-2  years  experience.  Box 
5886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


READY  to  move  up?  Good  reporter,  wri¬ 
ter  with  several  years  experience  needec 
for  ci^  editor  of  medium  circulation  dai¬ 
ly  in  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area.  Box  5888, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS 
THE  STAR 

THE  STAR  seeks  two  aggressive,  experi¬ 
enced  reporters  for  its  Los  Angeles 
bureau  and  its  New  York  office.  At  least 
five  years  with  a  major  daily  or  national 
magazine.  Must  be  excellent  writer.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resumes.  Do  not  call. 

Personnel  Director 
THE  STAR 

730  3rd  Av,  New  York  NY  10017 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


GOOD  WRITING  FIRST  CRITERION  in  | 
filling  new  slot  for  combination  business 
and  feature  writer  for  magazine-like 
weekly  in  Zone  6.  You  have  a  regular 
business  column  and  the  sky’s  the  limit 
on  cover  story  features  you’ll  write  for  our 
growing  and  profitable  upscale  publica¬ 
tion.  Your  pieces  will  receive  thoughtful  ' 
attention  and  you’ll  get  plenty  of  sun-  ; 
shine  and  good  food.  Excellent  salary  \ 
and  benefits,  and  an  opportunity  to  also 
write  for  our  sister  business  monthly.  | 
Send  resume  and  clips-not  just  business  | 
clips,  but  your  best  writing-to  Box  5774,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

- I 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Photo  Market-  1 
ing,  the  leading  trade  magazine  serving 
the  photographic  industry,  is  looking  for 
a  top-notch  writer  and  editor  who  can  ■ 
work  with  an  associate  editor  in  all  | 
phases  of  producing  our  59  year  old  ' 
monthly  trade  magazine.  Our  issues 
average  over  80  pages,  and  reach 
14,000  photo  retailers,  photofinishers, 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  in  over  70 
countries.  Candidates  for  this  position  , 
should  have  a  minimum  of  three  to  five 
years  of  magazine  experience  and 
should  be  able  to  demonstrate  strong 
news  and  feature  writing  skills,  possess 
creative  magazine  layout  know-how,  and  ‘ 
be  able  to  work  well  with  printers,  type¬ 
setters,  graphic  designers  and  freelance  i 
writers.  We’re  looking  for  an  enthusias¬ 
tic,  take-charge  editor  who  enjoys  occa¬ 
sional  travel  and  can  quickly  grasp  the 
dynamics  of  our  industry.  Journalism  de¬ 
gree  preferred.  Send  resume  with  refer- ! 
i  ences,  three  published  writing  samples,  i 
three  samples  of  your  layout  skills  and  ' 
salary  requirements  tO:  Monica  Smiley, 
Executive  Editor  and  Associate  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Photo  Marketing,  3000  Picture 
Place,  Jackson  Ml  49201.  Absolutely  no 
phone  calls,  please. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Are  you  good  enough  to  make  it  in  a 
market  that  matters?  Chicago’s  fastest 
growing,  paid  circulation  weekly  news¬ 
paper  chain  is  now  taking  applications 
for  future  managing  editor  opening. 
Position  involves  editing  and  directing . 
staff  on  one  or  more  papers  in  160,000 ' 
circulation  group.  Growth  opportunities  i 
abound  with  this  Time  Inc.  subsidiary  I 
company  that  has  established  a  national ' 
reputation  for  professional  journalism. 
Excellent  benefits  plus  a  competitive  i 
starting  salary.  Please  send  resume  plus  i 
a  copy  of  your  paper  along  with  salary 
expectations  to:  Lawrence  Setnicar, 
Pioneer  Press  Inc,  1232  Central  Av,  Wil- ! 
mette  IL  60091.  EOE  M/F.  j 

MID-SIZED  GROWING  ZONE  2  news-' 
paper  is  searching  for  an  enthusiastic,  i 
aggressive  three-times-a-week  sports- 
columnist  who  is  not  afraid  of  putting  in  I 
a  long  day.  Applicants  should  have  a : 
journalism  degree,  at  least  two  years  of  I 
professional  experience  and  a  good-i 
natured  personality.  Applicants  also  will  j 
be  required  to  cover  games  and  other: 
sporting  events,  in  addition  to  occasion- ; 
al  make-up  shifts.  Send  resume,  clips  I 
and  cover  letter  to  Box  5907,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  for 
New  York  all  VDT  weekly.  Features  and  | 
in-depth  articles  on  local  controversy. 
Box  5868,  Editor  &  Publisher,  ! 

"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL-  i 
ISM”  For  information,  write:  Northwest  ' 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  sharp  weekly  in  Rockies.  Must  be 
able  to  write,  edit,  paste  up  pages  and 
lead  news  staff.  Good  lifestyle.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  salary  history  and  6  clips  to  Box 
5815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  2,  1983 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


STAFF  REPORTER— If  you  have  at  least 
a  year  of  solid  experience  at  a  daily  news- ; 
paper,  can  write  well  and  know  what  is 
expected  of  a  professional,  you  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  person  we  are  looking  for.  We 
want  a  person  who  can  do  spot  news, 
beat  coverage  and  features  (hard  and 
soft);  somebody  who  can  work  indepen- ' 
dently  but  reacts  well  to  direction  and  , 
doesn’t  blow  under  the  pressure  of  mul- : 
tiple  deadlines.  Experience  on  a  political 
beat  will  be  a  big  plus  as  will  knowledge 
of  New  England  and  its  institutions. 
Novices  should  not  bother  to  apply  and  \ 
no  phone  calls  please.  Write:  John 
Breen,  Editor,  Nashua  Telegraph,  PO  i 
Box  1008,  Nashua  NH  03061. 


SOMEONE  with  wide  editorial  back¬ 
ground  to  take  editorship  of  bi-weekly  | 
newspaper.  What  we’re  looking  for  is  a 
working  editor  with  hustle  who  really 
knows  the  business  and  wants  to  control 
a  fast  growing  newspaper  on  Florida’s 
Suncoast.  Calf  Don  Moore  at  (813)  484- 
2611  or  write:  Suncoast  Media  (iroup, 
200  E  Miami  Av,  Venice  FL  33595. 


SPORTS  DESK  PERSON 
This  is  a  Division  I  sports  city,  and  we 
need  a  top  rank  desk  person  to  match. 
Must  have  2  years  desk  experience,  but 
we’re  looking  for  more  than  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor:  someone  with  an  eye  for  spotting ! 
stories  and  a  vision  for  how  those  stories 
should  be  developed  and  put  on  the  pag- 
e;  someone  with  a  broad  knowledge  of 
sports  and  a  passion  for  newspaper  work. 
Send  resume  and  tearsheets  of  your  best 
work  to:  Mike  Connor,  The  Post- 
Standard,  PO  Box  4915,  Syracuse  NY 
13221. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  deskman  for  fast- ! 
moving  small  Arkansas  daily.  Join  a  top ' 
young  staff  to  cover  prep  and  participa¬ 
tion  sports.  Must  use  camera;  know¬ 
ledge  of  VDT,  makeup  useful.  We’re  - 
good,  and  going  to  be  the  best.  Let  me 
know  how  you  can  help.  Jim  Fall,  El 
Dorado  News-Rimes,  Box  912,  El  Dora¬ 
do  AR  71730. 

SMALL  ZONE  6  daily  committed  to  ex-  i 
cellence  seeking  someone  to  put  LIFE 
into  its  lifestyle  section.  Job  calls  for 
writing  and  layout  ability,  ideas  and  - 
energy.  Prefer  at  least  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  but  will  consider  eager,  talented 
J-grad.  Box  5903,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 
GRAPHICS-LAYOUT  EDITOR  ' 
The  Billings  Gazette,  a  63,000  AM  Mon¬ 
tana  newspaper,  has  an  opening  for  an 
experienced  layout  editor  to  serve  as  j 
assistant  graphics  editor.  Job  includes  i 
design  of  news  and  feature  pages  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  other  editors.  A  flair  for 
visual  appeal,  solid  news  judgment  and  | 
copy  editing  are  a  must.  Send  non- 
returnable  resume  and  tearsheets  to:  : 
Personnel  Manager,  The  Billings  Gazet-  I 
te,  PO  Box  2507,  Billings  MT  59103. 

EOE  M  F. _ ' 

NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  ! 
Often  need  qualified  people  in  all  de- ! 
partments.  Our  free  referral  service  is  | 
available.  Send  in  your  resume  and  we 
will  use  it  to  fulfill  inquiries  from  our 
newspapers.  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  ASSOCIATION,  INC,  223  Derby 
St,  Salem  MA  01970. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CAN  YOU  COVER  fashion,  food  and  fit¬ 
ness  from  the  consumer’s  point  of  view? 
Focus  on  local  products  and  trends? 
Write  tight,  bright  copy  on  deadline?  do 
you  have  at  least  2  years  of  daily  experi¬ 
ence?  To  join  our  features  department, 
send  resume,  references,  clips  and  cov¬ 
er  letter  to:  Susan  Miller,  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor,  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St,  Cham¬ 
paign  IL  61820. 


WE  ARE  EXPANDING 
The  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinel  is  looking  for  top-notch  copy 
editors  to  meet  growing  needs  in  FEA¬ 
TURES,  BUSINESS,  METRO  and 
STORTS  departments  and  on  our  wire 
desk.  We  want  good  editors  who  chal¬ 
lenge  copy  and  creative  layout  people 
with  at  least  three  years  experience. 
Send  resumes  and  examples  of  your 
work  to:  Dan  Norman,  Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and 
Sun-Sentinel,  PO  Box  14430,  Fort 
Lauderdale  FL  33302. 


ZONE  4  AWARD-WINNING  daily  seeks 
sports  copy  editor  with  minimum  2  years 
experience  to  join  9  person  staff. 
Strength  in  layout  and  design  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  at  least  3  layout  sam¬ 
ples  to  Box  5852,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER 
The  Post-Standard,  an  aggressive  AM  in 
a  city  with  Division  I  college  sports  and 
AAA  baseball,  is  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  sports  reporter  to  fill  a  key  vacan¬ 
cy.  Applicants  must  have  at  least  2  years 
of  daily  newspaper  experience:  they 
must  be  prolific  journalists  who  can 
write  clearly  and  elegantly;  and  they 
must  pride  themselves  on  their  reporting 
talents.  Applicants  should  send  a  re¬ 
sume  along  with  six  clips  that  demons¬ 
trate  an  ability  to  handle  sports  features 
as  well  as  gain  stories  under  pressure  of 
deadline  to:  Mike  Connor,  Night  Editor, 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  PO  Box  4818, 
Syracuse  NY  13221.  No  phone  calls 
please. 


TOP  BUSINESS  newspaper  in  New  York 
City  looking  for  proofreaders,  stringers 
and  tech  editor  with  factory  automation 
savvy.  Only  newspaper  pros  need  apply. 
Box  5880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  WANT  the  finest  small  daily  in  the 
country  and  will  pay  an  editor  what  it 
takes  to  get  it.  Call  Bob  Paulos;  (208) 
667-3431. 


COPY  EDITOR— versatile,  editing,  lay¬ 
out,  headline  writing,  one  year  desk  ex¬ 
perience  mandatory.  Great  area  on  Che¬ 
sapeake  Bay.  Write:  Editor,  The  Capital, 
Box  911,  Annapolis  MD  21404. 


EDITOR,  BUSINESS  WORCESTER 
Business  Worcester,  an  award-winning 
monthly  business  magazine  serving  cen¬ 
tral  Massachusetts,  is  looking  for 
another  prize.  This  time  we  need  an  ace 
editor  who  knows  business  and  good 
writing.  If  you’ve  got  the  experience  and 
would  like  to  help  shape  our  product, 
don’t  wait.  Write  today  with  clips,  re¬ 
sume,  and  salary  history  tO:  Dan  Kaplan, 
Publisher,  Business  Worcester,  Box 
1000,  Worcester  MA  01614. _ 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips  submitted  in 
response  to  an  ad.  Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manilla  envelope. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR/ 
NEWS  for  award-winning  medium  sized 
seven-day  newspaper  serving  a  diverse 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  western  New 
Jersey  area.  Candidates  must  possess 
superior  news  judgment,  impeccable 
editing  skills  and  an  abundance  of  ideas 
to  fill  the  number  two  position  in  a  65- 
person  department.  We  are  seeking  a 
highly  motivated,  people-oriented  pro¬ 
fessional  with  ability  to  help  develop 
long-term  strategy  and  who  can  handle 
effectively  day-to-day  newsroom  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  this  exciting,  competitive 
and  quality-conscious  market.  Please 
send  letter  with  resume,  including  com¬ 
pensation  history,  tO:  Robert  A.  Rush, 
Personnel  Director,  The  Express,  PO  Box 
391,  Easton  PA  18042. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR.  Queens  neighbor¬ 
hood  weekly.  Some  experience  required. 
Position  includes  writing,  editing,  desk 
work,  supervision  and  mailing  duties. 
Call;  (212)  894-8585  for  interview. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Wanted  to  help  supen/ise  a  20  reporter 
news  staff  on  a  50,000  circulation  7  day 
daily.  Proven  supervisory  writing  and 
editing  skills  required.  Please,  written 
applications  only  to:  Dave  Swearingen, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Standard  Times, 
PO  Box  D-192,  New  Bedford  MA 
02742. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 
The  successful  applicant  will  be  a  leader 
among  an  aggressive  staff  of  six.  Years  of 
experience  with  a  major  daily,  combined 
with  strong  business  education  creden¬ 
tials  and  demonstrative  writing,  editing 
and  leadership  skills  make  you  ready  for 
this  career  advancement. 

Send  resume  tO:  Tom  Read,  AME  Admi¬ 
nistration,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
521  Wall  St,  Seattle  WA  98121, 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  for  Florida  publica¬ 
tion  wanted.  This  position  requires  a 
wide  variety  of  business  writing  and  re¬ 
porting  experience.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  history  and  clips  to  Box 
5919,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Southeastern  daily  of  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  seeks  editor  who  knows  business 
and  good  writing  to  lead  expanding  busi¬ 
ness  coverage  and  help  develop  new  sec¬ 
tions.  Copy  editing  and  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Box  5926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 
If  you  are  a  pro  who  can  write  bright 
headlines,  lay  out  appealing  pages,  and 
edit  local  copy  accurately,  you  may  qual¬ 
ify  for  a  regional  desk  editor's  position  on 
our  medium  size  AM  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  a  beautiful  mountainous 
Zone  3  area.  Successful  applicant 
should  have  a  minimum  of  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  daily  newspaper  copy  desk 
and  a  background  of  reporting.  This  job 
involves  night  and  weekend  work,  and  a 
fair  amount  of  deadline  pressure;  any¬ 
one  who  can’t  handle  either  should  not 
apply.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume,  tearsheets,  and 
salary  requirements  tO:  Box  5836,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 

CITY  EDITOR  needed.  Strong  on  sports. 
Allan  D.  Evans,  Russell  Daily  (Kansas) 
News;  (913)  483-2116. 


PLACE 

YOUR 

BET... 

ON  E&P 
CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


FREELANCE 


WANTED:  Freelance  articles  sought  on 
pocketknife  collection,  collectors,  lore. 
Photos  also.  Write  Box  5375,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JOB  LEADS 


NEWSPAPER  training  needed  in  many 
PR/editorial  areas.  For  newsletter  rates: 
M  Sternman,  68-38  Yellowstone,  Forest 
Hills  NY  11375. 


MARKETING 


ASSISTANT  MARKET  RESEARCH? 

MANAGER  i 

Arizona  Republic/Phoenix  Gazette! 
needs  a  hard  working,  experienced  pro- ! 
fessional  in  its  fast  paced  market  re-  / 
search  department.  Must  be  experi-  i 
enced  in  handling  all  phases  of  research  ' 
from  questionnaire  design  to  final  report  ; 
and  presentation.  Knowledge  of  compu¬ 
ter  applications.  Excellent  statistical  I 
and  writing  skills  a  must.  Send  resume  j 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Market  Re¬ 
search  Manager,  Phoenix  Newspapers,  1 
PO  Box  1950,  Phoenix  AZ  85001. 


MARKETING/PROMOTION 
Growing  southwestern  New  Hampshire 
daily  newspaper,  14,000  circulation,  is 
establishing  a  new  position.  We  seek  an 
individual  who  understands  market  re¬ 
search  and  how  to  use  it  in  a  professional 
way  to  improve  market  penetration. 
Direct  responsibility  for  all  promotional 
activities.  Includes  locally-produced  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising,  and  news  prom¬ 
otional  material  and  various  other  prom¬ 
otional  activities.  Responsibilities  also 
include  assisting  department  heads  de¬ 
velop  effective  sales  presentations. 
Background  of  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  should  include  marketing,  sales, 
and  graphic  skills.  New  England 
oriented. 

Send  resume:  General  Manager 
The  Keene  Sentinel 
60  West  St 

_ Keene  NH  03431 _ 


E  &  P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach 
the  Industry  people  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at 
your  paper.  And,  Positions 
Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E 
&  P  Classifieds  ads  get  results! 


PRESSROOM 


A  GROWING,  well  managed  newspaper 
organization  with  a  major  printing  plant 
located  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Che¬ 
sapeake  Bay  is  seeking  a  production/ 
pressroom  supen/isor.  Candidates  must 
have  a  proven  track  record  in  quality  con¬ 
trol,  the  hiring  and  training  of  people,  a 
high  level  of  technical  expertise,  and  su¬ 
pervisory  skills.  The  salary  and  benefit 
plans  are  competitive  and  the  quality  of 
life  outstanding.  Please  send  resume  to: 
Charles  Calka,  Chesapeake  Publishing 
Corp,  lA  Airpark  Dr,  Easton  MD  21601. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  skilled  Pressman. 
Must  have  experience  on  Hoe  Colormatic 
using  LetterFlex  Plates.  Excellent  Fringe 
Benefits.  Send  Resume  or  call  John  Ed¬ 
wards,  Personnel  Department,  The 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Company,  208 
W  Church  Av,  Knoxville  TN  3/901; 
(615)  521-8108. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER— SKILLED 
INDIVIDUAL  with  proven  achievements 
in  leadership  quality  reproduction  and 
efficiency.  The  pressroom  has  9  Hoe  un¬ 
its  converted  offset.  27  Goss  mark  II 
units  are  currently  being  converted.  This 
is  the  top  pressroom  position.  Please 
apply  by  letter  and  resume  to:  G.W. 
Wright,  Director  of  Personnel,  Tampa 
Tribune,  PO  Box  191,  Tampa  FL 
33601. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  quality 
and  production  oriented  pressroom  su¬ 
pervisor.  80,000  morning,  110,000 
evening,  25(3,000  Sunday  Circulation 
dailies  with  high  volume  of  advance 
runs.  Will  supervise  a  staff  of  19  on  two 
shifts.  Currently  letterpress  with  plans 
for  offset  expansion-offset  experience  a 
plus.  We  offer  good  benefits  and  com¬ 
petitive  salary  in  keeping  with  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience.  Small  Metropoli¬ 
tan  environment  in  Zone  2.  Excellent 
recreational  area,  especially  fishing  and 
college  sports.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Box  5843,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  needed.  3-unit 
News  King.  Allan  Evans,  Russell  (Kan¬ 
sas  News);  (913)  483-2116. 


PRESSMAN  to  take  charge  on  a  four  unit 
Goss  Community  press  in  beautifui  Col¬ 
orado  mountain  community.  Ask  for  Lar¬ 
ry  Sebring;  (303)  641-1414. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Midwest  daily  seeks  individual  to  super¬ 
vise  night  shift  (5  day/week)  commercial 
run.  Previous  metro  press  experience  a 
must.  Supervisory  background  not  man¬ 
datory  but  lead  person  or  assistant  fore¬ 
man  experience  a  plus.  Potential  leading 
to  management  of  all  pressroom  func¬ 
tions  within  3-5  years.  Excellent  salary, 
fringe  and  annual  bonus  package.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  tO:  Greg 
Reynolds,  Horvitz  Newspapers,  5533 
Canal  Road,  Valley  View  OH  44125. 


PRODUCTION 


PROPOSED  ALTERNATIVE  Cleveland 
biweekly  seeks  young  staffers  experi¬ 
enced  in  production:  typesetting,  lay¬ 
out,  graphics,  etc.  Salary  negotiable. 
Send  resumes  to:  Inside  Sources,  1314 
Huron  Rd,  Cleveland  OH  44115. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Zone  2  daily  seeks  individual  with  ex¬ 
perience  to  direct  all  phases  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  operation,  including  typset- 
ting  ad  mark  up,  page  make  up,  etc. 
Send  resume  plus  salary  requirements 
tO: 

R.  ROWE 
DAILY  RECORD 
55  Park  Place 
Morristown  NJ  07960 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  medium 
sized  daily.  Zone  6.  Must  have  good 
management  skills  and  knowledge  of 
composing,  press,  and  mailroom  opera¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  and  salaiy  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  5899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PLATEMAKING  SUPERVISOR 
Growing  Zone  4  daily  newspaper  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  newspaper  Web 
offset  platemaking  supervisor.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  laser,  color  separation  equip¬ 
ment,  automatic  platemaking  equip¬ 
ment  and  quality  control  a  must.  Current 
opening  is  a  salaried  position  with  full 
company  benefits.  Send  qualifications 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  5925, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  (16,500)  with  heavy  job 
printing  schedule  seeking  production 
and  physical  plant  manager.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  the  overall  supervision  of 
composing,  press,  camera,  mailroom, 
systems,  and  building.  Qualifications  re¬ 
quired:  proven  management  skills,  a 
strong  commitment  to  meeting  dead¬ 
lines,  controlling  costs  and  maintaining 
excel  lent  quality  control  program.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  following  equipment  help¬ 
ful:  10  unit  Goss  Community  press,  DEC 
PDP8  production  and  business  system, 
Mueller  5  station  inserter,  Repro  Master 
3000  vertical  camera  and  Spartan  II 
camera.  Outstanding  fringe  benefits. 
Zone  5  location.  Send  resume,  including 
salary  history  and  experience  to  Box 
5875,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

We  are  a  major  service  organization  iocated  in  mid¬ 
town  New  York  City  seeking  professionais  to  fiii  two 
key  areas  in  our  expanding  pubiic  affairs  organization. 

DIRECTOR,  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

Candidate  must  possess  a  strong  media  and  writing 
abiiity  to  handie  the  day  to  day  (middie  ievei)  media 
contacts  as  weii  as  having  soiid  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence.  This  position  wili  be  supervising  an  information, 
as  weii  as  an  Editoriai  Services  Croup  (9  professionais), 
which  is  responsibie  for  writing  various  media  materiai 
and  speciai  event  projects,  as  weii  as  producing  em¬ 
ployee  newspapers,  brochures,  and  audio  visual  pre¬ 
sentations.  This  is  a  position  for  a  self-starter  and  a  real 
pro.  Salary  in  the  mid  $40's. 

MANAGER,  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

Responsible  for  the  media  relations,  writing  and  re¬ 
searching  for  the  Public  Affairs  function.  Supervisory 
experience  a  must  as  well  as  possessing  solid  educa¬ 
tional  credentials.  Salary  in  the  mid  $30's. 

The  above  positions  are  supplemented  by  a  compre¬ 
hensive  benefit  program.  Please  send  your  resume 
with  salary  history  to. 

V.P.  Human  Resources 
Box  5911,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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HELP  WANTED 
SALES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


MAJOR  UNITED  STATES  Communica¬ 
tions  Company  which  owns  and  operates 
guides  throughout  Florida  and  in 
Louisiana,  seeks  money-motivated,  re¬ 
sults  oriented  advertising  sales  reps.  We 
offer  an  excellent  salary/commission 
plan  and  excellent  company  benefits 
package  for  qualified  self-starters.  Send 
resumes  to:  Employee  Relations  Divi¬ 
sion,  Sunbelt  Publishing  Co,  800  W. 
Hwy  438,  Altamonte  Springs  FL  3270 1 . 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON 
228,000  West  Coast  daily  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
advertising  salesperson  to  solicit  retail 
advertising.  We  are  seeking  a  person 
with  a  proven  sales  record  as  well  as 
skills  in  sales  presentations,  layout, 
communications  and  use  of  marketing 
materials.  Competitive  newspaper 
advertising  experience  preferred.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  All  re¬ 
plies  held  in  strictest  confidence.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  5838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER 

Exciting  original  concept  weekly  news¬ 
paper  charting  Zone  9  inaugural  issue 
seeks  experienced  individual  to  assume 
direction  of  sales  department.  Must  be 
well-versed  all  aspects  of  sales  manage¬ 
ment,  recruitment,  training,  promotion 
and  layout.  Salary  negotiable.  Bonus 
and  profit  sharing  benefits.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  better  competitive  offers  for  the 
ideal  candidate.  Reply  with  full  particu¬ 
lars,  reference  contacts  and  salary  ex¬ 
pectations  tO:  G.S.  Hobson,  PO  Box 
2656,  Vancouver  BC  Canada  V6B3X4. 
Women  and  minorities  encouraged  to 
apply. 


TWO  SALESMEN  needed  to  sell  com¬ 
plete  line  of  offset  and  letterpress  print¬ 
ing  blankets,  printing  rollers  and  cutting 
rubbers  to  newspapers.  Good  position 
available  in  both  Eastern  and  Southern 
territories.  Box  5912,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— immediate 
opening  for  fired-up  go-get-em  type  with 
pocket  full  of  double  trucks  looking  for 
insertion  orders.  Direct  bright  commun¬ 
ity  weekly’s  eager  young  staff  in  Virgi¬ 
nia’s  fastest-growing  county.  Make  big 
bucks  in  a  hurry.  Send  resume  to:  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Chesterfield  Gazette,  530  South- 
lake  Blvd.  Richmond  VA  23236. _ 


WHAT  HELPS  US 
HELPS  US 
HELP  YOU 


To  expedite  your  questions, 
claims  and  payments  regard- 
ing  classified  invoices, 
please  RETURN  THE  YEL¬ 
LOW  COPY  OF  THE  INVOICE 
WITH  YOUR  PAYMENT,  and 
refer  to  the  invoice  number  in 
all  correspondence  regard¬ 
ing  your  bill.  This  will  assure 
proper  credit  to  your 
account. 


THANK  YOU: 
E&P  CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 


EXPERIENCED  weekly  owner/manager 
looking  for  quality  op^rtunity  to  move 
into  small  daily  field.  A  number  two  posi¬ 
tion  for  publisher  looking  to  slow  down  a 
little,  or  move  on  to  other  projects  would 
be  ideal.  Mid  30s  family  man  is  a  fast- 
track  learner  who  can  produce  from  day 
one.  Background  includes  a  J  degree 
and  ad  agency  management  position,  as 
well  as  hands  on  experience  with  paid, 
free  and  TMC  papers.  For  more  write  Box 
5827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


AWAR D-WI N N I NG  i llustrator/designer 
seeks  new  challenges.  Currently  em¬ 
ployed  as  editorial  artist  on  major  west 
coast  daily.  Creative  and  professional. 
Box  5859,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


AGGRESSIVE  number  two  with  major 
daily  seeks  challenge  leading  to  Circula¬ 
tion  Director’s  position.  Proven  results  in 
areas  of:  people  management,  subscri¬ 
ber  and  single  copy  marketing,  systems 
development,  TMC,  training  and 
budgeting.  Reply  Box  5901,  Editor  & 
PubTisher  for  resume  and  references. 


FORMER  ROAD  MAN,  Kansas  daily, 
seeks  traveling  job.  30  years  circulation 
experience.  Box  5878,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SMALL  PAPER  circulation  manager  or 
home  delivery,  single  copy  sales  mana¬ 
ger.  11  years  recent  experience  in  all 
facets  of  circulation.  For  resume,  call; 
(916)  722-1627  or  write:  R.  Kuhl,  PO 
Box  2766.  Sacramento  CA  95812. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We  ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of 
an  E&P  box  holder.  However,  if 
you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  compan¬ 
ies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  the  box  hol¬ 
der.  Attach  a  note  listing  news¬ 
papers.  groups  or  companies  you 
don't  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put 
the  reply  and  note  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If 
the  Box  Number  you're 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we  ll 
discard  your  reply. _ 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE  SPORTSWRITER,  BA, 
26,  career  position  sought.  Now  at 
135,000  circulation  daily.  Events,  fea¬ 
tures,  planning.  3  years  experience.  Box 
5857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITING  job  wanted  by  reporter  at 
New  York  suburban  daily.  Six  years  re¬ 
porting  experience,  good  eye  for  gram¬ 
mar,  familiar  with  VDTs,  AP  style.  Box 
5877,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter,  six  years  cover¬ 
ing  government,  entertainment,  four 
years  as  bureau  chief,  seeks  position  in 
east.  Two  AP  citations.  Tim  Justice,  20 
Paddock  Dr,  Newport  News  VA  23606; 
(804)  596-2743. 


EX-SENIOR  EDITOR  of  8-million  cir¬ 
culation  women’s  magazine,  returning 
to  the  fold  after  writing  a  book,  seeks 
highly  challenging  job  on  top-quality 
women’s  or  general-interest  publication. 
Reviving  moribund  magazines  or  sec¬ 
tions  a  specialty;  also  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  covering  lifestyles,  consumerism, 
the  arts,  architecture,  books,  fashion, 
beauty,  travel,  and  more.  Box  5596, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTHUSIASTIC  YOUNG  WEEKLY  EDI¬ 
TOR  seeks  sportswriting  or  sports  editing 
job  on  daily,  any  Zone.  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  sports  editor  on  weeklies,  cam¬ 
pus  daily.  Also  metro  daily  intern.  Co¬ 
vered  pro,  college  and  high  school 
sports.  VDT,  layout,  photo  experience. 
Call  Dale  McGarrigle;  (207)  471-4481. 


EXPERIENCED,  award  winning  weekly, 
daily  Managing  Editor,  in  mid-30’s,  with 
heavy  newsroom  management,  photo 
editing,  photojournalism  background 
seeks  managing  editor,  management,  or 
photojournalism  career  oriented  posi¬ 
tion  with  publication  in  Zones  7  or  8. 
Call  Thomas  L.  Brossart,  (505)  461- 
2309,  Tucumcari  NM. 

FEATURE  WRITER — film  critic-general 
assignment  reporter,  8  years  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  new  challenges  on  quality 
daily.  Box  5834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR;  Productive,  Profes¬ 
sional,  Christian.  9  years  as  Assistant 
Editor,  columnist,  manager,  sportscas- 
ter.  References,  clips,  winning  track  re¬ 
cord.  I  want  to  serve  your  daily  readers 
and  raise  my  family  in  your  quaint, 
friendly  town.  Box  5855,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

AMBITIOUS  and  hard-working  news  re¬ 
porter.  Recent  college  grad  but  experi¬ 
enced  in  newspaper,  radio  and  TV  news. 
Seeks  reporting  position  with  radio  or 
newspaper.  Willing  to  relocate.  Resume 
and  references  available.  J.  Sanford, 
335  Pinevue  Drive,  Monroeville  PA 

15146. _ 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  on  mid-size 
Midwest  daily  seeks  metro  with  potential 
for  career  advancement.  14  state  and 
national  awards.  Masters  in  journalism. 
Versatile,  skilled  writer.  Box  5908,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 


1982  GRADUATE  with  English  degree 
seeks  copy  editing  position.  Excellent 
grades,  willing  to  learn  what  you’ve  got  to 
teach.  Ambitious.  Will  relocate  any 
Zone.  Box  5883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I’M  LOOKING  FOR  a  big  challenge  after 
a  decade  with  newspapers,  running  a 
winning  Congressional  race  and 
freelancing.  If  you  find  a  better  writer/ 
photographer,  hire  him,  but  see  my  clips 
first.  Loyal,  well-read,  creative,  and  en¬ 
thusiastic,  I’m  ideal  for  the  right  public 
relations  department  or  publication.  Box 
5902,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIVELY  ARTS  writer  (films,  plays,  TV, 
r^io)  seeks  job  (newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine)  in  Zones  1-4,  but  will  consider  all. 
True  media  buff  (clips  include  news,  re¬ 
views,  features,  interviews),  combining 
genuine  love  for  and  knowledge  of  arts 
with  good  writing.  Concise,  honest,  con¬ 
scientious.  Varied  writing/editin^pro- 
duction  background.  Age  43,  nonsmok¬ 
er,  nondrinker,  nonmarried.  Available 
now.  850  S  Greenberry  Dr.  West  Covina 
CA  91790. 


LET  ME  ADD  FLAIR  to  your  sports  or 
lifestyle  pages.  Currently,  I’m  a  sport- 
swriter  for  a  60,000  daily.  I’m  seeking  a 
writing  position  on  larger  daily  or  editing 
I  post  on  mid-size  daily.  Graduate  of  top 
I  J-school.  Intern  on  100,000  daily.  Box 
5924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  consultant  seeks 
leadership  post;  15  years  in  weeklies, 
dailies  &  public  relations;  (617)  999- 
3634. 


MEDICAL/SCIENCE  writer.  Mature 
family  man.  15  years  professional  writ¬ 
ing  experience.  Award  winner.  Bob 
Peterson,  513  W  Monroe  St,  Aberdeen 
MS  39730. 


NEWSMAN,  BA.  More  than  a  decade  of 
experience  in  sound  reporting  based  on 
research  ablity.  Career  position  sought. 
Box  5642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PLANNING  AHEAD? 

Editorial  page  editor,  eloquent  writer, 
who  believes  the  editorial  page  should 
draw  readers  the  way  Page  1  does  and 
still  make  them  proud  of  the  newspaper 
Available  this  fall.  Box  5848,  Editor 
I  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  of  profitable,  award  win¬ 
ning  small  daily  in  highly  competitive 
Zone  6  market  wants  to  move  up  to  simi¬ 
lar  position  on  medium  sized  daily.  Box 
5887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER  looking  for 
position  with  a  Zone  5  community  week¬ 
ly  or  daily.  Can  do  layout,  paste  up,  dar¬ 
kroom  work.  Also  have  VDT  experience. 
Ralph  Hanson;  (319)  366-8645. 


AWARD-WINNING  wire  editor  with 
strong  design  ability  seeks  job  on 
30,000  plus  daily  in  coastal  city.  Will 
consider  other  locations.  Flexible,  hard¬ 
working.  VDT  know-how.  Box  5905,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  journalist/editor  is  looking  for 
a  career  move.  Ten-year  journalism  ex¬ 
perience  includes  reporting,  layouts, 
proofreading,  re-writes,  as  well  as  edito¬ 
rial  planning,  coordination  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Also  have  graduate  degree  in 
media  studies.  Seeking  senior  editorial 
position  at  solid  weekly  consumer,  trade 
or  technical  magazine.  New  York-New 
Jersey  area.  Send  inquiries  to  Box  5909, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  congressional  reporter 
since  1978  for  trade  press  desires  return 
to  general  media  in  Washington  with 
newspaper  or  newsmagazine.  MSJ  and 
i  seven  years  daily  experience,  plus  con¬ 
gressional  and  agency  contacts. 

I  $38,000.  Box  5874,  Editor  &  Pub-  ; 
lisher. 
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The  4th  Estate  Members  vote  to  keep 

By  Doug  Borgstedt  ICMA  name  unchanged 


The  International  Circulation  Managers  Association 
broke  all  attendance  records  during  its  annual  meeting  in 
Las  Vegas  last  week.  It  did  not,  however,  break  with 
tradition. 

More  than  550  circulation  executives  took  notes  during 
the  four-day  convention  which  tackled  everything  from 
TMC’s  to  electronic  home  delivery.  By  4  p.m.  on  the  last 
day,  however,  100  or  so  members  filed  into  the  ballroom  to 
vote  on  the  controversial  proposal  to  change  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  name  to  the  International  Newspaper  Circulation 
Marketing  Executives. 

ICMA  president  and  Houston  Chronicle  circulation 
director  Charles  B .  Harriman  had  lobbied  hard  for  the  new 
name,  claiming  it  would  better  reflect  the  fact  that  ICMA  is 
a  newspaper  organization,  that  many  of  its  members  have 
marketing  responsibilities  and  do  not  always  carry  the  title 
of  circulation  manager  as  expressed  in  ICMA’s  present 
title.  In  addition,  he  said,  it  would  upgrade  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  image. 

Defeated  by  a  53  to  48  vote,  the  proposal  sparked  a  brief 
but  emotional  debate. 

“I  think  changing  the  name  would  hurt  (us)  tremendous¬ 
ly,”  C.A.  Benz,  circulation  manager  of  the  B/g  Spring 
(Tex.)  Herald ,  declared.  Pointing  to  the  marketing  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  room,  Benz  said,  “None  of  them  started  out  as 
marketing  executives.  They  started  out  as  circulation  peo¬ 
ple.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  would  be  here  today  if  it 
were  called  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Circula¬ 
tion  Executives.  As  1  stand  in  the  mailroom  tying  up 
bundles  because  I’m  short-handed.  I’m  not  sure  my  pub¬ 
lisher  thinks  of  me  as  a  marketing  executive.” 

Harold  Schwartz,  vicepresident  and  circulation  director 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel,  a  circulation  veter¬ 
an  of  47  years,  disagreed. 

“The  image  and  the  actual  (circlation)  operation  have 
changed  tremendously  in  the  last  25  years  when  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  circulation  vicepresident.  Today  there 
are  many,”  he  said.  “I  think  the  name  change  would  be 
good  for  our  image,  too,  especially  when  we’re  meeting 
with  other  newspaper  associations.” 

Schwartz’s  statement  was  countered  by  Vadis  Wylds, 
circulation  director  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle- 
Herald.  “I’m  not  so  ashamed  to  be  called  a  circlation 
manager  or  director — it  took  me  30  years  to  get  there.” 

In  addition  to  the  vote,  the  group’s  business  agenda  also 
included  the  election  of  officers  and  several  award  pre¬ 
sentations. 

Frank  Arnold,  circulation  director  of  ihe  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer-Times,  was  handed  the  president’s 
gavel.  Other  ICMA  officers  installed  during  the  meeting 
include;  executive  vicepresident.  Jack  Butcher,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Tampa  Tribune',  first  vicepresident, 
Russell  Barcroft,  circulation  director  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press,  and  second  vicepresident,  Richard  J.  Lakus, 
circulation  director  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette. 

ICMA’s  most  prestigious  honors,  the  Presidential 
Awards,  were  presented  to  several  newspaper  executives: 
Tina  Novaseda,  project  director  for  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  for  her  “circulation  training  material 
of  inestimable  value  durng  the  Newspaper  Readership 
Project;”  Joe  D.  Smith,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk,  “who  helped  raise  the  money 
and  oganized  the  committees  for  the  Readership  Project; 
and  Magnar  Enobakk,  circulation  director  of  the  Aften- 
posten,  Oslo,  Norway,  for  his  “constant  interest  and  lead¬ 
ership  in  expanding  membership  of  overseas  countries.” 
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A  Direct  Printing 
Half  Deck  System 

Designed  for  Single  Width  Web  Presses 

Spot  Color  or 
Four  Color  Process 

FlexiColor  makes  it  economical 

FlexiColor  enables  you  to  print  four  color  process 
using  only  two  of  your  existing  floor  units.  Add  spot 
color  using  only  one  existing  floor  unit. 


Some  of  the  FlexiColor  Benefits: 

•  Print  color  either  side  of  web 

•  Dot  to  dot  register 

•  Expanded  color  positioning 

•  Quick  change  and  clean  ink  fountains 


Most  importantly,  at  $18,500,  the  FlexiColor  half 
deck  is  an  economical  way  to  increase  your  color 
capacity  and  competitiveness. 


For  more  information  on  the  FlexiColor  half  deck 
write  DEV  Industries,  Inc.,  230  James  St.,  Bensen- 
ville,  IL  60106  or  call  312/860-5530, 1-800/323-7683. 
TWX:  910-693-0871. 


For  more  than  75  years,  The  Evansville  Press  has  had  a 
winning  tradition,  both  in  providing  information  to  the  reader 
and  presenting  it  in  an  award-winning  form.  Recognition 
comes  regularly. 

Keeps  on  winning 

•  Late  in  March,  Bill  Robertson,  retired  Evansville  Press 
sportswriter,  was  inducted  into  the  Indiana  Basketball 
Hall  of  Fame. 

•  Early  the  next  month,  a  former  Press  editor,  Frank  Ford, 
now  retired,  was  inducted  into  the  Indiana  Journalism 
Hall  of  Fame  along  with  veteran  newspaperman  Norman 
Isaacs  and  John  A.  Scott,  retired  Indiana  newspaperman 
and  former  mayor  of  South  Bend. 

•  Two  weeks  later,  present  Press  editor  William  Sorrels 
won  first  place  in  tne  Indiana  United  Press  International 
News  Writing  contest  for  best  column  in  1982  among 
Indiana's  large  newspapers. 

•  In  early  May,  Ray  Harper,  outdoors  editor,  was  named 
outdoor  writer  of  the  year  by  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 

•  And  a  few  days  after  that,  Pete  DiPrimio,  a  member  of 
The  Press  sports  department,  represented  the  newspa¬ 
per  during  a  one-mile  race  for  50  Evansville  celebrities. 

He  finished  . .  .well,  first. 


The  Evansville  Press 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
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